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A FLYING EROS FROM THE SCHOOL OF PRAXITELES. 
[PuaTE VIITI.] 


THE terracotta reproduced on Plate VIII. with the kind permission of 
Mr. A. 8S. Murray was acquired by the British Museum in the course of this 
year from Eretria, where it was found ina tomb. It measures together with 
the wings 1 ft. 98 in. in height, and is composed of a greyish, fine-grained, 
well baked clay, which, as may be seen on the broken fingers of the left 
hand, shows a purplish tint when fractured.! 

It is in perfect preservation, and the wings form an organic whole with 
the body. The delicacy of the modelling is especially conspicuous on the 
head and wings; at the same time it has suffered from a yellowish incrusta- 
tion of some thickness. The whole statuette was covered in the first place 
with a lustrous white engobe; in addition the hair was painted red-brown, 
the wings green on the front side, the chlamys rose-colour, and the sandals 


purple ; further, the tongue (/wnwla) of the sandals is yellow, or rather gilt. 
At the back the wings are neither worked nor painted; between them 
appears a small quadrilateral opening. This fact justifies the supposition 
that the Eretrian terracottas were destined for hanging against the wall, so 





as to have from a distance the appearance of objects in relief. 
The figure is that of an ephebos of slender proportions, but the character 
of Eros is adequately indicated by the large wings.2 The action of the 





1 It is interesting to put on record that the 
clay of our terracotta corresponds closely to the 
ashen-grey earth of Eretria described by 
Dioscorides m7. &Ans iarpixjs v.c. 170 (ed. 
Sprengel) : Tis "Epetpiddos yijs 4 wév dors AcuKH 
emirerapéevws, 7 5 cmodocdhs: aplorn de badpxet 
4TH xpd orodiCovea nal padrakh &yav: mpds TE 
XaAkwpara EArkvdeioa ypauphy iddyn aropepouern. 
Also Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 54: ‘Namque et 
alba est et cinerea, quae praefertur in medicina. 
Probatur mollitie : et quod si aere perducatur, 
violaceum reddit colorem.’ In view of this, it 


may be apposite to raise the question whether 


there was in Eretria in the fourth century a 
manufacture of terracottas dependent on those 
of Attica and Tanagra, yet distinct from them, 
such as has been already assumed for the fifth 
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century lekythi (cf. Staes in ’E@nu. ’Apx. 1894, 
p. 65). In the National Museum at Athens are 
some fifty terracottas from Eretria, all without 
exception from the excavations of the last seven 
years. With the exception of a vase in the 
form of a negro’s head (published by Hartwig 
in ’Epnu. ’Apx. 1894, pl. 6, p. 121), not one of 
them has as yet been made known, although 
some may rank as masterpieces. None are over 
one foot high, and compared with them our terra- 
cotta ranks very high, See AeArfoy, 1889, pp. 
74, 115, 171; and compare also a terracotta 
published by Miss Hutton in the current volume 
of this journal, pl. 4, fig. 2, p. 134. 

? On Eros and his sepulchral signification see 
Furtwaengler in Roscher’s Mythol. Lexicon, art. 
Eros; Collignon in Dictionn. des Antig. art. 
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left wrist implies that he has held some very light object, probably a wreath 
or a taenia. The whole composition suggests Praxiteles, and the stylistic 
details confirm this first impression. The head vividly recalls the Hermes at 
Olympia, and the Aberdeen head in the British Museum ;? but it is above 
all in the angle of the head, the form of the cranium and neck, and the 
shape of the nose and forehead that the similarity to the latter example is 
so conspicuous. At the back of the head are obvious signs of a wreath or 
fillet, which now no longer exists. The wonderful wings can only be com- 
pared with the genuine wings of the Palatine Eros, and the Borghese Eros in 
the Louvre; they are formed of several rows of short fan-like feathers and 
long sword-like pinions. The form of the hips, rather thick than broad, is 
another link with the Borghese statue. The manner in which the chlamys 
is drawn diagonally over the breast from the right shoulder, while at the 
same time allowing the body to be seen through, finds its closest analogy in 
the works of Praxiteles, ¢.g. the Bacchus of Versailles in the Louvre, which 
Furtwaengler (Masterpieces, p. 337) has ascribed to the master himself. Only 
one other Eros statue of Praxitelean style wears so long a chlamys as that of 
our example; a copy of this is seen in a Pompeian wall-painting published 
by Zahn, Ornamente u. Gemdlde aus Pompei, i. 99.4 

In other aspects our terracotta presents certain differences which show 
that the artist was acquainted, not only with the works of Praxiteles, but 
perhaps also with the Belvedere Hermes, the supposed work of the sons of 
Praxiteles about 330 B.c. (see my article in Revue Archéol. June, 1895). The 
Eretrian Eros has all the rhythm of movement and harmony of the last- 
named. The face again is not sweetly smiling, but serious and reflective, as 
is that of the Hermes, which had been erected over a grave. In both cases 
the head turns to that side on which the hips bend outwards, while this bend 
is as strongly marked, and the right knee-cap as firmly rendered, as in the 
other works of the waiSes IlpafiréXovs. Also with regard to the bodily 
proportions, our statuette, although representing a slightly younger ephebos, 





the similarity of the whole conception (for 


Cupido; Pottier and 8. Reinach, Nécropole de 
instance, he makes no use of his weapons, but 


Myrina, index s.v. Eros, and especially p. 329 ; 


Benndorf, Bullet. municip. 1886, p. 70ff. 

3 Published by Miss E. Sellers in Furtwaen- 
gler’s Masterpieces, pl. 18. 

4 This Eros in position and action of the 
arms corresponds minutely with the Dresden 
Artemis, which Furtwaengler (Masterpieces, p. 
324, fig. 139) regards as a product of the older 
period of Praxiteles. The head is gently in- 
clined to balance the rigid left leg, and the bow 
is held in his left hand, while with the right 
he draws up his chlamys behind the shoulder 
just as the Diana of Gabii, which Studniczka 
(Vermuth. zu gr. Kunstgesch. p. 18ff.) has 
identified with the Artemis Brauronia of 


Praxiteles. The type of countenance connects it 
with the Eros of Centocelle, as also do the long 
curls of hair, the relatively short wings, and 


bends his head in reflection). Besides the three 
well-known examples we can point to a fourth 
Eros from the hand of Praxiteles, namely, that 
which Verres stole from the house of Mamertinus 
Heius at Messana, where it had been preserved 
for many generations. Cicero, in Verrem, iv. 24, 
calls it similar to the Eros of Thespiae: ‘idem 
prius artifex (=Praxiteles) eciusdem modi 
Cupidinem fecit illum qui est in Thespiis, 
propter quem Thespiae visuntur, nam alia 
visendi nulla causa est.’ If then the Centocelle 
statue represents the Thespian Eros, the fourth 
and similar Eros-type may be preserved to us in 
the above-mentioned Pompeian statue. In this 
case it would be an older work of Praxiteles, 
and as it were introductory to his later Thespian 
masterpiece, 
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and on asmaller scale, approaches most nearly to the Belvedere Hermes. There 
is the same individual roundness and breadth of composition in the upper 
part of the body with its prominent breast and relatively small head. There 
are as yet no signs of an immediate Lysippian influence, still less of the 
proportions of the flying Erotes from Megara and Myrina (Pottier and S. 
Reinach, Nécropole de M. pls. 11-14, p. 328), which on account of their 
sepulchral use afford the closest parallel with our terracotta. 

The deviations of the Eretrian Eros from the Belvedere Hermes-type 
are explained by the fact that the former was intended to be hovering in the 
air. In order to express the backward and forward movement, the leg is 
much advanced, the toes drawn back under the foot. To avoid any appear- 
ance of excessive heaviness in the lower part of the body the arms are 
pressed close to the chest in Polycleitan fashion, and serve as a point of 
support for the mantle, the pendent folds of which present the appearance of 
a second pair of wings. This deviation from the Praxitelean pattern is not 
very happily executed ; the two fore-arms are the only parts of the body of 
which the drawing and modelling leave anything to be desired. 

We have seen then that the Eretrian terracotta is very closely connected 
with the Hermes of Olympia and the Belvedere Hermes. Like the latter, it 
may be regarded as the production of an artist working between Bc. 340 and 
B.C. 330, in full accordance with the artistic traditions of Praxiteles. 

This influence—a natural result of the close political relations between 
Athens and Eretria°—is further represented from the latter city by two 
works of art: the female head discussed by Furtwaengler, Samml. Sabowroff, 
pls. 12-14, and the statue of a youth in the store-rooms of the National 
Museum at Athens, the head of which appears to have been inspired by the 
Hermes of Olympia.® The influence of Praxitelean art on ceramics generally, 
and especially on the Tanagra terracottas, has been frequently touched upon, 
the latest discussion being by M. Mayer, Athen. Mittheil. 1892, p. 261 ff., who 
collects all the older literature; but in this sphere there yet remains very 
much to be done.’ 

Eros in the form of a winged Hermes is not hitherto known, although 
the development of art, and the close relation of Eros to Hermes, naturally 
tend in that direction. Apart from attributes and the slight distinction of 
age, the sculpture of the fourth century recognized a difference between the 
ephebos Eros and the ephebos Hermes, whether through the more or less 
girlish treatment of the hair or the rounded boyish face. Even on the two 
monuments® where the bodily proportions of Eros are stronger than 

















5 For the history of Eretria, see Richardson 
in American Journ. of Archaeol. 1891, p. 234ff. 

6 T know it only from S. Reinach’s Chroniques 
d@’ Orient, p. 336 ; in 1892 it was not exhibited, 
and it is not described in Kavvadias’ fAuvrra 
Tov e0vixod Moveetov, vol. i. 

7 On the influence of Lysippian art on the 
Smyrna terracottas, see Reinach, Jélanges 


Graux, p. 156ff.; also Necropole de Myrina, 
p. 159. 

8 The sculptured column from Ephesos 
(J.H.8. xi. p. 280) and a terracotta of unknown 
provenience (Lecuyer, 2”¢ collection, pl. 13). 
The terracotta, if genuine, must be connected 
with the Ludovisi Ares. 
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elsewhere, the smoothly divided hair in the first place and the rounded, 
roguish face in the second, serve to differentiate him from Hermes. Eros 
with close-shorn curly hair and severe athletic face is in the fifth century a 
very rare,’ in the fourth a hitherto quite isolated phenomenon. The closest 
analogy to the Eretrian Eros is the athlete on a Campana relief (Campana, 
Opere in plastica, 94), preserved in many other reproductions; in his left 
hand is a palm, and with the right he places a wreath on his own head. 
Milchhéfer (Archdol. Studien H. Brunn dargebr. p. 62 ff.) has rightly traced 
it back to the picture by Eupompos (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 75). The same 
figure, but somewhat more youthful, with the same motive, appears as an 
Eros with large wings on a later tetradrachm published by E. Beulé (Les 
monnaies ad’ Athénes, p. 222). The Eretrian terracotta in a mythological 
aspect may be regarded as the oldest certain example of that fusion of 
religious ideas which in the epoch of the Tanagra and Myrina terracottas 
gave rise on the one hand to bizarre creations, on the other to conceptions 
full of charm. 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that the artist of our terracotta, 
if wanting in originality, has yet produced a perfectly complete and successful 
composition, the rhythm of which has an especial charm. As regards the 
seriousness of the conception we can only compare the Eros with a lyre on a 
lekythos of the ‘strong fine’ period published by Benndorf (Gr. u. Sic. 
Vasenbilder, pl. 48, fig. 2), or the Eros head of Pheidian period 
published by Furtwaengler, J/eisterw. Figs. 12-13. But while the movement 
of the latter still shows signs of awkwardness, in this case the problem is 
undoubtedly solved with entire success, thanks to the influence of painted 
sculpture, though almost without realism. Upward flight is expressed by 
the same means, and quite as harmoniously, on a contemporaneous work of 
art, the Ganymede of Leochares, whose prototype Furtwaengler has recognized 
in an older pictorial composition (Sammi. Sabowroff, text to pl. 147, p. 5). 
On vases too, the lightly-hovering Erotes first appear rendered correctly in 
the fourth century; in the fifth they usually float diagonally down with stiff 
extended legs or bent-in knees and upward-curving bodies, unaffected by the 


treatment of the drapery.!° The question arises, to which painter of the 


® I can recall only the following: (1) two 
gems in the Brit. Mus. (Cades, Abdriicke, Nos. 
673, 681) ; the style of both is that of the fifth 
century ; (2) a gem of severe style in Gerhard, 
Uber den Gott Eros, pl. I., 8. In each case 
Eros is a perfectly mature youth, but how far 
the type approximates to Hermes, the small 
scale of the design forbids me to say. 

© I quote only examples from the British 
Museum: E191, E297, E571, Eros with closed 
extended legs; E 13, E 187, E 293 (rev.), 
E 307, E 388, E 464, with bent knees; E 126, 
E 189, flying diagonally ; E 293 (obv.), flying 
horizontally ; E 129, F 37, upper part of body 
bent backwards. Flight correctly rendered, 


with or without aid of drapery: E 281 (?), 
E 241, and among Italian vases, F 138, 184, 
306, 310, 314, 315, 399, 400, 458. Even on 
the Peleus-vase E 424, which in many respects 
shows a remarkable advance on the latest fifth 
century vases, Eros still flies without inclining 
his head, or bending the hips outwards, or 
having drapery underneath him. 

The flight of Nike had as a general rule the 
same development. We see her flying diagon- 
ally on B 357 and E 584; with bent-in knees, 
without aid of drapery, E179, 287, 458, 469, 
513. But on the vases of the fifth century she 
already appears in natural and easy flight, as on 
E 312 and E 406; cf. E 432, E498. This is 
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fourth century the merit of this improvement must be ascribed, but it is 
impossible to give a definite answer. I should be most inclined to fix upon 
Pausias, the contemporary of Praxiteles. It was he who ‘primus 
lacunaria pingere instituit, nec cameras ante eum taliter adornari mos 
fuit’ (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 123). According to the unanimous opinion of 
architects" the word camera (Gk. xaydpa) means, as opposed to lacunar 
and fornix, a kind of arched roof which in Greek times was made of 
wood. As none have been preserved, it is impossible to enter into the 
constructive details. So much however seems to be established by the 
evidence of antiquity, that between the longitudinal beams and the cross- 
pieces were quadrangular spaces of varying size, which were closed in above 
with wooden tablets. Pausias then was the first to adopt the practice of 
painting these lacunaria (plural of lacwnariwm). His innovation did not 
however take the form of painting the same with ornaments or heads and 
busts, of both of which systems we have actual examples in the fifth 
century.!2 His merit must rather consist in the fact that he first introduced 
the idea of painting in the /acunaria whole compositions of one or more 
figures. These wooden roof-panels which he painted are in my opinion 
absolutely identical in appearance with the still existing semicircular curved 
panels in the roof of the ¢epidarium of the smaller baths at Pompeii, in the 
Casa Farnesina at Rome, and elsewhere. Julius Lessing in his preface to 
the publication of the latter (Berlin, 1891, pls. 12-16) has very rightly 
remarked that this arrangement of rectangular partitions and clearly- 
marked-off panels must have been derived from wooden timber roofs. 

The roof of the Pompeian ¢epidarium referred to (reproduced in Museo 
Borbonico, ii. 53) is our best possible authority for the manner in which 
flying, leaping, and swimming figures were lavished on the decoration of 
such lacunaria. In the six panels there illustrated we see five flying, and 
only one standing figure. Further the foreshortening necessitated by the ~ 
vaulting (cf. Brunn, Kiinstlergesch, ii. p. 145) is rendered less objectionable by 
flying than by standing figures. I would suppose then that it was above 








explained by the fact that her drapery was atan monument, on which a head is painted in full 








early period applied to this purpose of making 
her flight as easy as possible. The Nike of 
Paeonios is another example; she cannot how- 
ever be compared with those above-mentioned, 
as she has one foot resting on the ground. é.e. 
the base, and consequently does not fly clear. 

11 Cf. above all the Dictionary of Architecture 
issued by the Architectural Publication Society, 
s.v. Camera and Lacunar (with reference to 
ancient authorities) ; also Weale-Hunt, Dict. of 
Terms used in Architecture, 4th edition, 1876 ; 
Durm, Baukunst der Romer, p. 283. 

12-The former is proved from Helbig, 
Untersuch. uber d. campan. Wandmalerei, p. 
132a, 2. A classical example of the latter is a 
lacunariwm in the Brit. Mus. from the Nereid 


face. Six(J.H.S. xiii. p. 133) has adduced this 
in support-of his view that this monument 
belongs to the first half of the fourth century, 
but his arguments are not convincing; and I 
am still persuaded that the monument dates 
from the fifth century. Moreover Six’s inter- 
pretation of the B. M. astragalus vase is not to 
my mind satisfactory. Rather than Aurae and 
Aeolus we should regard the figures as nine 
personified astragali (Yjpor), by means of which 
the figure on the left (much restored) declares 
oracles. Cf. a similar relief from Sagalassos in 
Lanckoronski’s Stadte Pamphiliens wu. Pisidiens, 
figs. 109, 110, and for the astragalus oracle, 
Petersen ibid, 
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all the painting of the lacunaria that suggested to Pausias the opportunity 
of entirely overcoming the old difficulty of the correct representation of 
flying male figures, as illustrated by the Eretrian terracotta, the Ganymede 
of Leochares, and other examples. 

A merit of this kind would be naturally earned by one of the Sicyonian 
school of painting, and especially by one of Pausias’ talents, who parvas 
pingebat tabellas maxumeque pueros.® The same artist painted an Eros in the 
Tholos at Epidauros, which according to Pausanias (ii. 27, 3) BéAn peév xai 
Tofov cotly apekws, AVpay Sé avT adiTav apapevos épet. I should con- 
jecture that this Eros was represented flying downwards, in accordance with 
an old tradition," and in a similar attitude to the figure from Eretria which 
we have discussed. 

P,. BIENKOWSKI. 
Krakow, SUMMER 1895. 


13 T see no ground for rendering pucros 
‘children’; I take it as used in contradistine- 
tion to barbati. 

14 On the vases of the fifth century a flying 
Eros frequently occurs, with the lyre held 


downwards in his left hand, a sash held up in 
his right, e.g. E191 in Brit. Mus. Another 
Eros playing the lyre and flying downwards is 
seen on the lekythos published by Benndorf 
(v. supr.), and on E 126 in Brit. Mus. 
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IT has sometimes occurred that a specious explanation of a fact, or a 
specious amendment of an error, has established itself so firmly in the court 
of history, that no one dreamed of disputing its claim to be unquestionably 
correct. At last, by accident, a doubt arises in some one’s mind; and, after 
enjoying a long protracted success, the universally received solution, when its 
antecedents are investigated and its implications realized, turns out to be 
wholly ‘impossible.’ It may be easily shown, I think, that such is the case 
with the traditional explanation of the extension of the names Hellas and 
Hellen to the wide signification which they bore since the seventh century 
B.C. This explanation has had the inestimable advantage of resting on the 
authority of Thucydides ;! and it belongs to that class of explanations which 
merely require to be stated in order to recommend themselves, and which the 
human mind is accordingly inclined to accept unreflectingly. It has come to 
be regarded as a commonplace historical fact; yet it is noteworthy that in 
some recent histories of Greece? it is simply stated that the Greeks adopted 
Hellenes as a common name, without any suggestion of an answer to the 
obvious question why that name was chosen rather than another. The 
authors apparently felt some difficulty in accepting the exposition of Thucy- 
dides. E. Meyer seems to have realized the difficulty more fully? and some 
remarks which he offers on the point will call for notice. In this paper I 
propose to exhibit the difficulties which render the received view untenable, 
and to put forward another explanation in its stead. The problem is: How 
came”EXAnves to be the common name by which the Greek peoples distin- 
guished themselves as a race from those whom they called ‘barbarians’? 
How came Hellas to be the name of the land, which we in western Europe 
call Greece? The solution involves the discussion of another problem,—a 
problem of exegesis which occurs in the Zelemachia and has not received 
sufficient attention. With this subordinate question it will be convenient to 
begin. 


The description of the leavetaking of Telemachus from his Spartan 
host, king Menelaus, at the beginning of the 15th Book of the Odyssey is 
familiar to every one who is likely to read these pages. But it will be well 





14, 8. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. vol. i. p. 272. 
2 Busolt, Gr. Gesch. vol. 1. 2nd ed. p. 197 ; 3 Gesch. des Alterthumes, ii. p. 534. 
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briefly to recapitulate the circumstances. Telemachus visited Sparta for the 
purpose of learning tidings about his father. He sailed from Ithaca to Pylos, 
and he was driven from Pylos to Sparta, by way of Pherae,* by Nestor’s son 
Pisistratus, He stays a night at Sparta, is invited to stay longer, and might 
have accepted the invitation, if he had been left to himself; but he receives 
an urgent warning from Athena, before dawn, not to tarry longer,> and 
accordingly he accosts Menelaus at break of day, asking permission to return 
home at once. 

On viv pw’ atromeurre pidnv és matpida yaiar, 

On yap wor Oupos eéXOeTat oixad’ ixécOa. 


By the emphatic position of 75n, at the beginning of both verses, the 
speaker shows how great is his haste. ‘Even now send me back to my 
country ; for my soul yearneth to go home this very hour.’ Menelaus assents, 
with courteous phrases, to his guest’s wish. ‘Telemachus,’ he says, ‘I will 
not detain you, since you desire to return. A host who keepeth a guest 
against his will is, to my thought, as bad as he that urgeth a guest forth who 
would fain abide. But at least wait till I bestow gifts upon you.’ 

So far, well; indeed, nothing could be better. But what follows ? 


el 0 €OéXers TpadOjvar av’ ‘EXdAdba Kai wécov "Apyos 
dgpa Tor avTos Erwpat, vTrolevEw Sé tou immous 
dotea 8 avOporar iyyijcopat: ovdé Tis Hméas 
” > , a7 , ov , 
avtws aprépyer dacs 5é Te Ev ye PéperBar 
+7 , > , A / 
né Tiva TpLTddwV EvyddKwV Hé AeBNTOV 
\ Py 4? e , 8 4 »”. 6 
née SV’ hurovous Hé YpVaELov AreLoOr. 


‘But if you will wend through Hellas and mid Argos, I myself escorting 
you, well and good,’—I will yoke the horses and conduct you from city to 
city. None will send us home empty, but all will give us something, a 
tripod, a cauldron, a gold cup, or a pair of mules.’ ‘ Nay,’ answered Tele- 
machus, ‘I prefer to return forthwith, for I left none at home to guard my 


chattels.’ 





4 On the rout of Telemachus and Pisistratus 
see the recent investigations of M. Pernice, 
Mittheiluagen 1894. 

5 9 9—42; cp. 10 
Tnd€uax’, odkéTt add Séuwy &wo THA’ GAGAnTA, 

K.T.A. 
and 14, 15 
GAA’ rpuve TAaXLOTA Bohy ayabdy MevéAaov 
meuméeuev, bop’ ert Foixot Gutpova unrépa TéTuns. 

6 vy. 80 sqq. 

7 S€ of course marks the apodosis (so schol. 
h, wAcovd¢er). It is not scientific to regard an 
understood xad@s %ora: after €rwuat as a distinct 
way of construing (Hayman) ; for an understood 
Kad@s fora is simply the explanation of 
apodotic 3¢€: ‘well—but, in that case,’ &,— 


Aristarchus gave another construction which is 
clearly wrong. He punctuated after é0éAcis 
and explained tpap@jva: as imperative. Mr. 
Hayman ascribes this to a perception of a 
certain want of connexion in d¢pa, and remarks 
that the remedy is ‘at some expense of pro- 
priety in the sense.’ The éppa clause will 
demand some attention at a later stage of our 
discussion. In the paraphrase which I have 
given above, I have abstained from insisting on 
its precise meaning. In # 487 ei & és... 
bpp’ €d eidfs, x.7.A.—the apodosis is expressed 
by the action which immediately follows 4 pa 
Kal d&uorépas em xapm@, x.7.A. But here ei 
é0éAets is ‘since you wish.’ 
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It may seem astonishing to find Menelaus first readily acceding to the 
clearly expressed desire of his guest, and then, in the same breath, making a 
proposal, the acceptance of which, however we interpret its terms, would have 
implied for Telemachus a longer absence from Ithaca than another day or 
another two days spent at Sparta. Our astonishment however may be 
provisionally stilled by the reflection that the proposal of Menelaus offered 
inducements which might seem to him to justify a delay of several days, 
though a delay of even one day at Sparta, without such inducements, could 
not be fairly recommended to a man who professed to be in haste. The 
inducements were the opportunity of seeing something of the world— the 
cities of men’—, and the rich presents which were to be collected on the 
journey. The one condition that such a proposal could, under the cireum- 
stances, be entertained at all, was evidently that the delay which it involved 
should not be too long. And it was meant seriously. The king does not 
say: ‘If you were not so pressed for time, I should have invited you to come 
with me on a tour through Hellas and mid Argos’; but, ‘if you wish to go, 
I will come with you.’® It was a polite offer, and Menelaus may have felt 
that it would be more probably declined than accepted ; but it was clearly an 
offer whose acceptance was by no means out of the question. But what 
exactly was this proposal? What places did Menelaus propose to visit ? 

The received interpretation of av’ ‘EXAdsa xal pécov “Apyos is that 
‘EXAds means Northern Greece and that "Apyos stands for the Peloponnesus, 
a part typifying all; so that the whole phrase means ‘Greece ’"—Hellas in the 
later sense of the name. jéooy is taken to designate Argos as in the middle 
or heart of the Peloponnesus.” Before discussing the validity of this inter- 
pretation, I would make three preliminary observations, in respect to (1) the 
origin of the interpretation, (2) the meaning of “Apyos, and (3) the force of 
péoov. 

(1). The received view has certainly the merit of antiquity, for it is as- 
old as the final redaction of the Odyssey. The composer of the first Book of 
that epic was also, as Wilamowitz-Mollendorff has convincingly proved," the 
arranger of the whole poem in its present form. This poet (who did not live 
earlier than the middle of the seventh century) borrowed the phrase under 
consideration, ‘EAAdda «ai pécor “Apyos, but attributed to Hellas the 
wide significance with which he was himself familiar. He describes the fame 
of Odysseus as diffused far and wide, ca0’ ‘EXAdba Kai pécov “Apyos—that 
is, throughout the whole of Greece ;!* the phrase being of the same nature as 
Tpaés te xal”Extwp, ‘Greece and Argos in particular.’ It was an inevitable 
consequence that the obvious meaning of the expression in this later passage 

















8 Mr. Hayman assigns as the motive the 
opportunities which Telemachus would have, 
on such a tour, of prosecuting inquiries about his 
father. But the poet does not hint at this 
inducement. 

9 It was clearly intended by Menelaus that 
Pisistratus should return straight to Pylos with 
Nestor’s chariot. This is rightly noted by 


Hayman, ad loc. 

1” Compare Merry, note ad loc. and ad a 
344. 

1 In his Homerische Untersuchungen. 

22 @ 344, avdpds, rod KA€os eipi Kad’ ‘EAAdSa 
kal pécov *Apyos. The same line, (with a 
necessary variation éo@Adv for avdpds), has been 
interpolated twice in 5 (726 and 816). 
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should be transferred to the original, and far older, passage, which was 
incorporated in the fifteenth Book. Only, modern interpreters have intro- 
duced a refinement in the explanation of the phrase. They take Hellas to 
mean Northern Greece—though there is no reason to suppose that such a 
sense was attached to it by the author of Book i.; and they are consequently 
obliged to explain “Apyos as typical, not literal, in order that the sum “EAAas 
+”Apryos may be equated to Greece. 

(2). As to the original meaning of *Apyos there is of course no doubt. 
It meant the Argive plain, not the city. In all early parts of the epic, it 
meant one of two plains, either the northern horsefeeding Argos in the land 
which was afterwards called Thessaly,—’Apyeos immoBotouo—, or the 
southern Argos of the Peloponnesus. Only in some later passages is it 
found designating the city which grew up beneath the castle of Larisa. 

Can Argos be used as representative of the whole peninsula, of which it 
was unquestionably a politically important district? The commentators 
seem hardly to realize that the assumption of such a usage requires some 
vindication. They might with considerable plausibility adduce a verse of 
the Jliad,® where it is suggested that Greeks and Trojans should conclude a 
peace, and that the Greeks should return home 

“Apyos és trmdBotov cal "Axaida xaddvydvatka. 

Here, it might be said, Argos represents the Peloponnese, Achaiis repre- 
sents North Greece, and the whole phrase is simply equivalent to Greece. 
But if we look a little deeper, we can see that this exegesis is not strictly 
true. The two most important chieftains on the Greek side in the legend of 
Troy were Agamemnon and Achilles. Agamemnon commanded the Argives 
and Achilles the Achaians; hence Argives and Achaians came to be used, 
representatively, and indifferently, for the Greek host. Thus when it is 
said ‘let them return to Argos and Achaia, the two most important 
contingents, the Argives and Achaians, are singled out as representative 
of the army. The phrase implies the well-known representative usage of the 
national names, Argive and Achaian, in regard to the host before Troy; but 
it need not imply any representative force in the corresponding geographical 
names, Argos and Achaia. 

There is another way by which it might be plausibly attempted to elicit 
the meaning ‘ Peloponnesus’ from Argos. It may be rightly said that Argos, 
being the most important part of Agamemnon’s realm, could naturally and fitly 
designate the whole of his realm, and that, as his realm covered a large part 





13 75, compare Hentze’s note ‘ der siidlichste It has been suggested by a German commen- 
und nérdlichste Landstrich formelhaft fiir das tator (Ameis) that the northern Argos is meant 
gesamte Griechenland.’ Such geographical in 0 437, where Hermes, personating a follower 
abbreviations seem most unlikely. of Achilles, says to Priam, col 8 &v ey wopmds 

It is worth while noting that this line may kal ce KAvrdv”Apyos ixolunv. Our judgment on 
not be due to the author of r, but may have — this point will depend on our view of the date 
been borrowed of him from a much older epic of a. 
poem, a true Achilleid, in which—as inéBorov 14 That “Apyos is used in this sense will be 
shows—it would have referred to the northern shown hereafter. 

Argos which was contiguous to Achaiis, 
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of the peninsula, Argos was approximately equivalent to ‘ Peloponnesus.’ It 
seems to me that such a view might fairly be entertained so far as the name 
"Apyos itself is concerned; but then, if “Apyos means the realm of 
Agamemnon, or practically the Peloponnesus, what is the force of the epithet 
pécov ? 

(3) And in any case, as applied to the literal Argos, what is its force ? 
It is obvious that "Apxadi/n wéoon would be geographically correct, but that 
"Apyos pécor, if it mean, as it is explained to mean, ‘in the centre of the 
Peloponnesus, is either false or pointless. It is false if puécov be taken 
strictly, for Argos is not Arcadia; it is pointless if uécov be taken loosely, for 
in this case the epithet would be equally applicable to Sparta or Elis. To 
translate uécov as central, with the suggestion that it was a centre of traffic, is 
little more than to evade the difficulty by a rendering which, with a deceptive 
appearance of being literal, lays more meaning on the Greek word than it is 
capable of bearing. The only tenable ' explanation is that of Mr. Hayman, 
who takes uécor as describing the position of Argolis between Lacedaemon 
and Thessalian Hellas. 

It has seemed well to call attention to these subordinate difficulties 
before approaching the more decisive questions, which we must now consider. 
(1) Is the received interpretation of av’ “EXAdéa Kal pécov “Apyos consistent 
with the context? (2) What grounds have we for ascribing to ‘EAAds the 
signification ‘ Northern Greece’ ? 


I. Those who have studied the constitution of the ‘ Homeric’ state on the 
evidence of the Homeric poems might feel inclined to hold the view that the 
meaning of the proposal of Menelaus, made in such a very businesslike way, 
was not to pay visits to foreign princes, but: rather to make a progress through 
dominions which were in some way dependent on himself, and in which he 
would therefore have a right to exact presents from the lords of the land. - 
Those from whom he expected to receive tripods and mules would be 
Baowdjes standing to him in a like relation to that in which the BaciAjes of 
Ithaca stood to Odysseus, or those of Scheria to Alcinous. And so this 
passage '” would illustrate the prerogatives of Homeric kings—the dwpogpayou 
Baotrjjes ; and it would follow that Menelaus proposed a tour within the 
dominions of the Atridae. 

It must be remembered that the sovranties of the two brothers were 
conceived as closely united 8; one is located in Argos, the other in Lace- 





from the subordinate BaotAjes would be exactly 
like Alcinous ordering the other twelve BaoiAjjes 


15 There are however no passages where such 
a meaning is necessary. 








16 Tenable so far as the Greek is concerned, 
and on the theory that Hellas is either 
Thessalian Hellas or Northern Greece. It is 
not, however, the true explanation—as might 
indeed be suspected from the fact that it does 
not take into account the same phrase (“Apyei 
péoow) in Z 224. 

‘7 Menelaus exacting presents for Telemachus 


of Scheria to give presents to Odysseus @ 386 
sqq., cf vy 12, The kings replenished their 
coffers by impositions on the 8jmos, v 14 
apyadéov yap éva mporxds xaploacbat. 

18 See the ‘Map to illustrate the Catalogue 
of the Ships’ in Mr. Monro’s edit. of the Zliad, 
Books i,—xii., where Lacedaemon (including 
western Messenia) and Argos are marked as one 
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daemon ; but they appear as conjoint rulers, though the exact constitutional 
relation between them is not further defined than by the ascription of a sort of 
precedence and primacy to Agamemnon. On the death of Agamemnon, 
which had already taken place,!® while Orestes succeeded his father in the 
Argive plain, the precedence and primacy in the realm of the Atridae would 
naturally pass to Menelaus. The extent of this realm is defined in the 
Catalogue ; only, we must restore to the Atridae the kingdom which the 
author of the Catalogue has carved off for Diomede, including Argos, Tiryns, 
Troezen, Epidaurus, &c.,2° and we must add part of the land to the west of 
Mt. Taygetus.2!_ Using later geographical terms, the realm of the Atridae 
accordingly consisted of: eastern Messenia, Laconia, Argolis, with Corinth 
and Sicyon, Achaea, The parts of the Peloponnesus which it did not include 
were : Arcadia, western Messenia or Pylos,” Triphylia and Elis. The Atridae 
had no sovranty in Northern Greece; and therefore, if the interpretation of 
“EdAds as Northern Greece in the passage before us be correct, we cannot 
accept what otherwise we might consider likely to be the true view of the 


nature of the tour proposed by Menelaus. 


These considerations, though in 


themselves quite indecisive, may at 


least prepare us to approach the passage from a new point of view. Let us 
now see how far the context may help us to decide. 


dominion. But it excludes by a red line 
Corinth, Sicyon, and the cities of the north 
coast (Pellene, Aigion, &c.), so that this map 
might correspond to an older state of things, 
which the writer of the Catalogue indicates by 
mpa@ra in 1. 572: Kal Scxnvav’ 60 ap’ “Adpynoros 
mpar  éuBaclarever. The authority of 
Agamemnon in the south is marked by his 
proposal in ix. 149 to give seven Messenian 
fortresses to Achilles. The common or joint 
tule of the Atridae is also implied very clearly 
in the Catalogue. The poet assumes that his 
heroes would expect to find Agamemnon and 
Menelaus commanding joint forces, and there- 
fore deems it necessary to state expressly that 
the Lacedaemonians were mustered separately : 
1. 585 amarepOe 5¢ Owphocovro. The association 
of Menelaus and Helen with Argos is indicated 
by the phrase ’Apyeln ‘EAévn (which seems 
prior to the connexion with Sparta), and 
possibly the mention of “Apyyos in 8 562. 

19 § 534. The death of Aegisthus and 
accession of Orestes have been described in y 
304 syq., and are implied in 6 546. 

20 This innovation was rendered possible by 
the circumstance that in the older epic the 
town of Argos did not occur ; it was therefore 
open for Diomede to occupy. In y 180 ér’ év 
“Apyet vijas eloas Tudeidew Erapor Aroundeos 
immodduoto toracay, it is not necessary to take 
“Apye: of the town; but in any case Diomede 


must be conceived as a BaowAeb’s within the 
dominion of the Atridae. In y 260 (in a con- 
text which is certainly not an original part of 
the Telemachy) our texts have— 

GAA’ Epa tév ye Kives Te Kal olwvol Karédapav 
keluevoy ev wedi Exas “Apyeos— 

a description of what would have happened to 
Aegisthus if Menelaus had been at home. 


“Apyeos is nonsense; (a) it cannot mean the 


land, for ex hypothesi both Menelaus and 
Aegisthus would have been in the land ; (8) it 
cannot mean the town, for Mycenae, not Argos, 
was in question. The right reading is surely 
éxas &oreos, the variant; which means that 
Aegisthus would not have had burial in one 
of the royal tombs around the acropolis of My- 
cenae. The reading”’Apyeos is an emendation for 


EKACTEOG, one AC having fallen out and 
TEOC being taken for TEOC. The passage 


was composed in Ionia at a time when F had 
fallen out of use. 

217 149. 

22 Pylos in the stricter sense as Nestor’s 
realm. The name had also the wider sense of 
all the land between Mt. Taygetus and the 
Ionian sea ; it answered, in fact, to the later 
Messenia. This use is found I 153, where the 
strongholds Kardamyle, Pherae, etc., are 
described as véarat TidAou juabdertos. 
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On the evening of his arrival, Telemachus was invited by Menelaus to 
stay ten or eleven days at Sparta.** He deprecated the proposal : 


*"Atpeidn, ur 59 we Troddv xpovov évOad épuxe. 

kai yap x’ eis éviavtov éy@ Tapa col y aveyoiuny 
HMEVOS...... Gr’ Hdn por advidlovarw étaipor 

év Tltr@ yyabén: od 5é we xpdvov évOad’ épvxers— 


but no definite decision is made as to the length of his stay. Next morning, 
as we have seen, owing to the warning of Athena, Telemachus emphatically 
expresses his earnest desire to return to Ithaca as speedily as may be— 
alleging now, not that his crew will be weary of waiting for him at Pylos, 
but that his property at home is in danger. Menelaus shows that he fully 
comprehends the haste of his guest, and kindly refrains from pressing him 
to prolong his stay at Sparta. Is it conceivable that he would then calmly 
go on to propose that he and Telemachus should start off on an expedition 
to Boeotia and Thessaly to visit the kings of the various states in those and 
the neighbouring countries? When ‘Hellas’ is explained as ‘northern 
Greece, it may be supposed that it means the countries north of the 
Megarid, including at least Thessaly, Malis, Phocis, Boeotia; and the 
route would have nearly corresponded to that which one would take now in 
driving from Corinth to Larissa,2‘—supposing Attica to be left out of the 
programme. Telemachus could not have been back in Pylos within three 
weeks,—and that would be but a small allowance of time for the enterprise, 
—if he had accepted the offer of his host. That his host should have made 
such an offer seems to me inconceivable; and a poet, who knew as much 
of geography as the poet of the Telemachy, could not have imputed such a 
proposal to Menelaus unless he wished to represent him in a grotesque light. 

It will not be out of place to iilustrate the incongruity by an imaginary 
modern example. Let us suppose that an inhabitant of Brindisi goes to 
visit a friend in Athens. A day or so after his arrival he receives an urgent 
telegram which necessitates an immediate return home. He tells his friend 
that he must catch the first train to Patras so that he may sail by a boat 
leaving that night for Brindisi. His host, recognizing the gravity of the 
situation, immediately says: ‘My dear fellow, I will not detain you for a 
single moment. Nothing would be more gravely unfriendly than to urge 
you to stay in such a crisis. Go, by all means; I will give orders at once 
that a lunch basket be packed. But—by the way—I have a friend in Crete, 
who I know would be simply delighted to see you. He was an old friend of 
your father. A boat starts for Crete to-day. Don’t you think it would be 
very nice, if we both sailed for Crete together—it would, I assure you, be a 
great pleasure to me—and paid him a short visit. You can’t imagine how 








against this interpretation,—which in my 


23 y 588. 
opinion is more plausible than ‘Northern 


°4 Mr. Hayman interprets Hellas of Thessaly 
only. Ad loc.: ‘Thessaly and Peloponnesus’ Greece.’ 
are intended. My argument is of equal force 
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hospitable he is, and what interesting things you will see in the island. 
Come, what do you say? We then return together here, and you go on 
straight to Patras.’ 

What should we think of the sanity or seriousness of a man who made 
such a speech ? 

II. We have now to consider what reasons exist, and whether they are 
valid and sufficient, which force us to attribute to Hellas a signification 
involving the incongruity we have just noticed in the passage under 
discussion. 

The reason for adopting this interpretation of ‘Hellas’ is closely 
connected with the current explanation * of the origin of the use of Hellas 
as the general name for all Greece. According to this current view, the 
name Hellas passed through three stages. In the /irst stage it designated a 
small district, of which the exact position cannot be identified with any 
certainty, but which lay in the neighbourhood of Malis and Achaian 
Phthiotis. In the second stage the name had extended from this little 
corner to designate the whole of northern Greece as opposed to the Pelopon- 
nesus. In its ¢hird and final stage it came to include the Peloponnesus as 
well. The history of the name ‘Hellenes’ was parallel; but in the last 
stage it included all men of Greek race wherever their home was. 

1. For the first stage *° the evidence is clear and remarkable. It is 
mainly contained in the ninth Book of the Jliad, in the long speech of Phoenix 
in the episode of the Presbeia. This speech occupies a unique place in the 
poem; and, notwithstanding the mass of Homeric literature that already 
exists, a thorough investigation of this ninth Book is still much needed. 
Phoenix was son of Amyntor, king of Hellas. He relates how he quarrelled 
with his father, eluded the vigilance of his kinsfolk, and escaping from the 
palace of his sire left Hellas—EAAdéa caddeyivaixa. Fleeing through the 
land—év’ “EAAdSos evpvxdpovo—he came to Phthia to the house of king 
Peleus : 

DOinv & éEcxounv épiBoraxa pyntépa pyrwv 
és [Indja Favayé’. 


Peleus, receiving him kindly, enriched him and sent him to the eastern 
borders of Phthia to rule over the Dolopes.”’ 


*5 It is hard to find definite and complete is otherwise most misleading. I quote from 
statements. I have deduced what I may be .the ed. of 1881). 





permitted to call the current view from a number 
of statements and implications in the obvious 
books. As a rule, of course, the proposition is 
vague: the name ‘gradually’ spread. For 
example, in the Student's Greece, which in 
England, i suppose, is the most widely used 
educational handbook on Greek history, we 
read (p. 2): ‘From this district [in Thessaly] 
the people, and along with them their name, 
gradually spread over the whole country south of 
the Cambunian mountains’ (a statement which 


*6 I am not prepared to go into the deriva- 
tion of “EAAny, its possible connexion with 
“EAAomes, or the possibility of an older ‘EAAds 
in the region of Dodona. For which see 
Aristotle, Meteorol. i. 12, 9, afrn 5€ [4 ‘EAAds 
h apxala] eorw H nepl thy Awddvny ‘Kal ry 
*AxeAGov...pkouv yap of SeAdro) evradOa nal of 
Kadovpevor tore wev patrol viv St “EAAnves. 

°° 1 484 vatoy 8 eoxarihy b0lns Aoddmreacc: 
Favdoowy. 
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In the same Book of the Jliad,® Achilles, rejecting the conciliatory 
presents offered by Agamemnon, says: ‘There are many Achaean maidens 
to woo in Hellas and Phthia (dv’ ‘EXAdda te POimr re), daughters of the 
nobles who keep the fortresses.’ Again, in the Nekyia ®® we read of the realm 
of Peleus in Hellas and Phthia. ‘What of Peleus? Has he still honour 
among the Myrmidons, or do they slight him, in Hellas and Phthia?’ And 
in another passage *° we learn the name of one of the chiefs who kept the 
castles of Hellas. There Glaucus slays Bathycles, son of Chalcon, who, 
‘dwelling in a house in Hellas, was eminent for wealth among the 
Myrmidons.’ 

These passages show that Hellas and Phthia were in close geographical 
proximity ; that Hellas was conceived as part of the realm of Peleus, king of 
Phthia; and that the Achaeans of Phthia, the Hellenes and the Myrmidons 
were intimately associated together. It seems to me probable that Hellas 
corresponded to the south-western part of the later Thessaly.*! 

When we pass from the older parts of the epic to the literature of the 
seventh century, we are startled to find that the name of the little vassal 
state of the kings of Phthia has become the name of all Greece; that all 
Greek-speaking men from Sicily to Cyprus are Hellenes. The earliest 
instance of this use of the word in a writer whose date we can control is in 
a fragment of Archilochus :* 


ws Tlaveddrjver difds és Odcov cvvédpapev. 


The form IlavéAXnves implies the common use of "EAAnves in its wide sense.** 
It also occurred in poems of the Hesiodic school ;** and the expression 
Tlavédrnves nat ’Ayacoi interpolated in the Homeric Catalogue may belong 
to the same period.** Not earlier, if as early, is the passage in the Works 
and Days concerning the poetical contest at Chalcis, where we meet the 
verse ; 86 

‘EAA dbos && tepis Tpolnv és Kadduydvacxa. 





28 1 395, host. 
29» 495. 33 On the other hand, FE. Meyer thinks that 
30 TT 595. MavéAAnves was older than “EAAnves in that 











31 So Mr. Monro in his note on B, 683 says: sense. But Mavaxaol, which seems a con- 


‘The ‘EAAds of Jl. 9,477 ff. appears to be 
further to the north.’ He adds ‘outside the 
kingdom of Peleus,’ This raises an interesting 
point. If we take the narrative of Phoenix by 
itself, we naturally suppose Hellas to be outside 
the kingdom of Peleus. But if we take it in 
connexion with the speech of Achilles, we infer 
that Amyntor was a BaoiAeds dependent on 
Peleus. To discuss this would take us further 
into the borders of the Homeric question than 
is needful for the present purpose. 

32 The verse is quoted by Strabo, 370=viii. 
6, 6.—We may compare the use of Mavaxacol 
in Homer for ’Axaiof in the sense of the whole 





sequence of the wider use of ’Axaol, would 
point the other way. 

+4 Strabo, 370, wep) rav Mporldwy Aéyovta 
[‘Holodov] ds TavéAAnves euvhorevoy aitds.— 
Works and Days 528, Bpddiov 5¢ MaveAdAhvero: 
paelve: (in one of the later strata of the poem). 

3 B 530. ‘It has been supposed, with 
some reason, that the two lines 529, 530 are an 
interpolation ’ (Monro). 

36 Where Hellas cannot mean anything but 
Greece. I suspect that the verse may have 
been borrowed from an old epic, where it would 
have referred to the original Hellas and the 
followers of Achilles, 
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I have already pointed out that the new use of the name occurs in the 
Odyssey (see above, p. 219), being used by the bard who put the poem into 
its present shape, in the borrowed phrase xa’ “EdXaba Kal pécov "Apyos. 
Others, quoted by Strabo,5’ recognized this signification, and naturally (like 
the compiler of the Odyssey himself) interpreted the words as used by the 
poet of the Telemachy in the same way. 

The following problem now faces us: How are we to pass from the 
original meaning which Hellenes bears in the older parts of the epic to the 
later meaning with which it emerges into view again in the seventh century ? 
An answer to this has been suggested by Thucydides in the critical summary 
of early Greek history which forms the prelude to his work ; and modern 
historians have reproduced—with or without additions and modifications— 
his answer. ‘Before Hellen, son of Deucalion,’ he wrote, ‘Hellas was 
not so called. But when Hellen and his sons became powerful in Phthiotis 
and acquired influence in other Greek states by rendering them help in war, 
other states one by one (xa éxdorous), by their association with Hellen and 
his sons, came to be called Hellenes, but it was not until a long time had 
elapsed that all came to be called so.’ He appeals to the evidence of Homer 
who confines the name Hellenes to the original Hellenes of Phthiotis.** 

This paragraph shows very clearly how Thucydides, with all his critical 
acumen and notwithstanding his sceptical temper, could not get beyond the 
lines of Greek historical method. Here, he is entirely within the toils of 
that schematizing of Greek history which was begun in the school of Hesiod. 
Hellen, the common ancestor of all the Greeks, had no existence, until all 
the Greeks were called by the name Hellenes.*® Hellenes does not pre- 
suppose Hellen, but Hellen presupposes Hellenes; of this Thucydides had 
no conception. And the plausibility of his statement that the Hellenes of 
Phthia obtained great power and influence among the surrounding states 
depends on the view that the sons of Hellen were the ancestors of the 
supposed divisions of the Greek race. 

Now Thucydides does not commit himself to the assertion that the 
name Hellas at any stage designated Northern Greece as opposed to the 
great Peninsula and the Islands. He only says that it spread gradually,— 
an obvious guess, which might occur to any man in the street and which 
also, of course, might be true. But if it spread gradually, the Isthmus of 
Corinth would mark a most natural stage in its progress; and it was this 
idea applied to the phrase in the Odyssey, av’ ‘EXXAdda Kai pécov “Apyos, 
which generated the view that Hellas meant Northern Greece. Other 
evidence for this supposed second stage of the name there is, so far as I can 





37 Strabo, 370, &AAa 8 avtiriBéacw br: xa has misapprehended this. He derives the 
BapBdpous elpnxer eimav ye BapBapopdvous tors Panhellenic force of Hellenes from the mythical 
Kapas, xalEAAnvas rovs rdvras (‘used Hellenes position of Hellen as son of Deucalion, the 
in a universal sense’) ‘avdpds rod xAéos ebpd kad’ primitive man. But the myth of Hellen was 


‘EAA. nm. °A.’. Kat médu ‘ei 8’ 20éAns [rpapOjva] the consequence, not the cause. This must be 
av’ ‘En. 7A.’ 


assumed, unless it can be strictly proved that 


38 Thucydides, i. 3. 
39 E. Meyer, Gesch, des Alterthwms, ii. 585, 


the genealogy was older than the Hesiodic 
school of the seventh century. 
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discover, absolutely none; and we have seen what difficulties are involved 
in this interpretation of the phrase in the Telemachy. 

In accepting the view of a gradual extension of the Hellenic name 
over North Greece, historians have failed to realize the conditions which 
such an extension implies. There are two conceivable ways in which the 
name might have thus spread—conquest and federation. If the Hellenes 
had reduced under their sway a considerable number of the northern states, 
or had, as Thucydides suggests, obtained such a preponderating influence 
as to be practically overlords, we might have no difficulty in acquiescing in 
the received doctrine. But of such conquest or overlordship there is no 
trace; and there seems to be no room for it chronologically. If this 
had been the political situation before the invasion of the Thessaloi, 
we should expect to find some record of it in the epic; but (apart from 
the disputed passage in the Odyssey) there is none. And the chief 
fact to which our records point after the Thessalian invasion is the south- 
ward pressure of the Thessalians towards Phocis, a situation which not 
only ignores, but hardly leaves a place for a large Hellenic realm or sphere 
of influence. 

And a North Greek federation to which the Hellenes as prominent 
members might have given their name, would be an equally groundless 
supposition. The North Greek federation of which we know, which had 
its religious centre at the temple of Demeter at Anthela,—z.c. in the south 
of Homeric Phthia, the land with which the Homeric Hellenes were so 
closely linked—this league or amphictiony knows nothing of the Hellenic 
name. Yet if there were any truth in the common explanation of the 
history of that name, the Amphictionic league, whose heart was in the 
neighbourhood of old Hellenic soil, is the institution in which we might 
expect to finda trace of the supposed prominence of the Hellenes. In 


the seventh century, as we have seen, the name Panhellenes had come in, ° 


but there is not a sign that it had any connexion with the Amphictiony. 
The sanctuary at Anthela was not a Panhellenion. Thus the only tendency 
towards a unity of Northern Greece which we can discover in early history 
namely the religious league which worshipped Demeter in common, was 
one with which the original Hellenes had nothing to do—and that although 
original Hellas was near the sacred centre at which the ‘dwellers around’ 
assembled. 

It seems then that an historical inquirer must look round for some 
new explanation of the transition from the earliest to the later meaning 
of Hellas, and also that the student of Homer must seek some new 
solution of the line in the Telemachia of which we have said so much in 
the preceding pages. These two problems work into each other. 

The chief fact that we can be said to know about the Hellenes of 
Phthiotis is that in historical times their name had entirely disappeared 
from the regions between the Spercheus and Peneus. The original Hellas 
had vanished and left not a track behind. Just the same lot had befallen 
the Myrmidons; who knew what their doru zepixdvtov, mentioned in the 
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Telemachy,* was? That there had once been a Hellas, that there had 
once been Hellenes in those regions was well known, because Homer was 
well known; but where exactly Hellas was, none could do more than guess. 
It was supposed to have extended from old Pharsalus to Phthiotic Thebes. 
There was also an idea that there had been a town called Hellas—for which 
Homer certainly furnishes no support;*! and the antiquaries of two 
Thessalian cities set up rival theories as to its location. The Pharsalians 
said it had stood in the neighbourhood of their city, while Melite put 
forward another claim.‘? These facts are of some importance in illustration 
of the circumstance that no trace of the Hellenic name survived in those 
regions. 

For we surely cannot suppose with Leake that any such trace could re- 
main in ‘EAXdéa, which is stated to be a modern name for the river Spercheos.* 
I may observe that in the lower part of the Malian plain this name is now 
quite unknown. I took pains to “inquire, at Lamia and in its neighbourhood, 
of a considerable number of persons of different classes, by what name 
the river was known, All, of course, replied at first: Zaepyesds. When I 
pressed them for a ‘Romaic’ name, they all said: "AXewavva. When I then 
asked them whether they had ever heard it called ‘EAXaéa, the answer was 
always negative. Perhaps however this name may be in use higher up 
the river. In any case, it was used in Leake’s day.“ But it cannot have 
been used in classical times, for it would certainly have been adduced to 
locate Homeric Hellas. We may conjecture that its origin had something 
to do with the medieval Theme of Hellas, which corresponded to North- 
Eastern Greece. 

The Hellenes then, who according to Thucydides gained such 
great power in the north, mysteriously disappeared. The question is, What 
became of them? To answer this question, I must invite attention to the 
Achaeans of Phthia, with whom they are so closely associated in our 
Homeric evidence. 

Of that series of migrations which changed the geography of Northern 





» 8/9, identified with a ruin sixty stades from 
41 Tt is marked in Mr, Monro’s map of Pharsalus, or with another ten stades from 
Homeric Greece in his ed. of the Ziad. There Melite. 
is no trustworthy evidence for its existence, so 43 See Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, 
far as I can see; nor yet for the town Phthia, vol. iv. p. 532: ‘The kingdom of Achilles, or 


which is sometimes assumed. The existence 
of a xareckaupéevn médAts sixty stades from 
Pharsalus, of course, proves nothing. Leake 
considers the question (Travels in Northern 
Greece, iv. p. 532) and comes to the conclusion 
that Hellas and Phthia were countries not 
cities, 

#2 Strabo 431—2=Bk. ix. 5, 6. Three 
questions are mentioned here as matters of con- 
troversy: (1) whether Phthia, Hellas and 
Achaia are the same or not ; (2) whether Hellas 
and Phthia are countries or cities in Homer ; 
(3) whether if Hellas wasa city it is to be 


rather of Peleus, comprehended at its southern 
extremity not only Trachinia but also a portion 
of what was afterwards Locris. To this was 
added all the fertile valley of the Spercheios, 
which river still bears the name Ellddha or 
that applied by Homer to the country itself, 
together with the hilly country northward of 
that river as far as the plains of Thessaliotis,’ 
Thus Leake placed Hellas south of Phthia. 

44 See foregoing note, and Leake, vol. ii. c. x. 
passim. Lolling, in Baedeker’s Greece, men- 
tions the name Hellida. Did he hear it, or 
did he take it from Leake ? 
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Greece and still more of the Peloponnesus, and which are generally 
described under the improper title of the Dorian Invasion, we have no 
historical record, and we can only infer what happened from the results. 
Some of these results appear vividly marked upon the map; for example, 
the splitting asunder of Locris into three separate lands.“ Another 
prominent geographical fact from which we are entitled to draw a conclusion 
is the appearance of Achaeans on the northern coast of the Peloponnesus. 
This coast-land is not called Achaea in the Homeric poems, but at the 
threshold of history we find Achaeans settled there. The origin of these 
Achaeans was obscured by the false practice of applying the name ‘ Achaean’ 
to the pre-Dorian inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, and this practice was 
due to the Homeric use of the name as a general designation of the Greeks 


fighting before Troy. "“Ayavod and ’Apyeios were regarded as interchangeable, 


and confounded. 

The view that the people of Agamemnon, that is, the inhabitants 
of the western Peloponnesus in the Mycenaean age, were ‘ Achaeans,’ is 
however still so widely accepted that the evidence which might be adduced 
to uphold it must be more closely examined. (1) This view is always 
assumed in proving that the Cypriote Greeks were colonizers from the 
Peloponnesus. As it is, on other grounds, certain that Cyprus was colonized 
by the ‘pre-Dorian’ inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, the same scraps of 
evidence might be applied, conversely, to demonstrate that those inhabitants 
were Achaeans. The scraps are: (a) the existence of a ‘beach of Achaeans,’ 
Axyaiav axry, in Cyprus, where according to a legend Teucer landed ; 
and (8) the existence of a priesthood in Cyprus known as ’Ayasouavters." 
Now in judging of these facts we must remember that we have no reason 
whatever for assuming that Cyprus, though certainly colonized mainly, 
was colonized only, from the Peloponnesus. There is no cause why we 
should not accept evidence proving that there were isolated settlements 
derived from other Greek lands. Therefore the double occurrence of the 
Achaean name in Cyprus, or its single occurrence in Rhodes,‘® does not 
involve Peloponnesian Achaeans. The Greek colonization of Crete may 
be properly compared. In that island we find settlements from Thessaly 
as well as from the Peloponnesus, 

It appears to me that the only scientific interpretation of these pieces . 
of evidence bearing on the Achaean name, as well as another more striking 
and, it must be owned, more doubtful piece of evidence still to be mentioned, 
is in reference to a great Achaean realm in Thessaly, which is presumed 
by the epic (the realm of Peleus), and of which the historic Achaeans of 
Phthidtis were a survival. To it we must refer the Agaiwascha who in the 





45 It is worthy of attention that the Ozolian Locris was a consequence of Phocis. 
Locrians do not appear in Homer. We may 46 Strabo 682= Bk. xiv. 6,3. 
infer that they were unknown to the earlier, 47 Hesychius, ’Axaoudyreis: of thy Tay bear 
and ignored by the later, poets. Yet Phocis @xovres lepwodyny ev Kimpe, 
appears in the Homeric map, and western 48 Athenaeus viii. 360. 
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thirteenth century *® landed on the Cyrenaic coast and invaded the Delta, 
along with the Turscha, the Schardana, and others.°° The sea-power 
of this Achaean kingdom was truthfully preserved in the legend which 
made the Argo sail from Iolcus. 

(2). Another argument for Peloponnesian Achaeans may be found 
in the Homeric expression ’Ayatixdv “Apyos, which is used in three passages 
of the southern Argos. But not one of these passages carries any weight, 
for they are all too late to prove, by themselves, that Achaeans inhabited 
Argos in the ‘Mycenaean’ age. The phrase, possibly, was used in older 
poems, in a strict sense, of the northern Argos, and later poets, finding 
it ready to hand, applied it otherwise. In any case, the passages where we 
meet it represent a period considerably later than the Dorian invasion, 
when the Achaean name had come to be associated with southern Argos. 
They occur in the Presbeia (in Agamemnon’s proposal of overtures to 
Achilles) ;*' in a digression (which is clearly a later insertion) in the nine- 
teenth book of the Jad ;°? and in the Telemachy in the conversation 
between Telemachus and Nestor respecting the murder of Agamemnon. 

To return from the false to the true Achaeans of the Peloponnesus, I 
submit that the natural inference from the geographical fact of the two Achaeas 
is that the Achaeans of Phthia were among the newcomers who invaded and 
took possession of the Peloponnesus. The connexion of Peloponnesian with 


Phthiotic Achaea is a conclusion as legitimate and certain as the connexion of 


Asiatic Doris with the Doris of Mt. Oeta. The dialects of both countries be- 


4 After the death of Ramses ii. (1280 B.c.) name of the Argive portion of Agamemnon’s 
in the 5th year of Mernptah. The identification subjects. 
of Agqaiwascha with ’Axa:of seems probable ; at One of the clearest points about the history 
least, there is nothing against it, since it has of epic poetry is that in the older én 


been established that the words of the Egyptian 
inscription imply not that they were circum- 
cised but the reverse. See W. Max Miiller, 
Asien und Europa, p. 357, 371. 

6” Assuming Aqaiwascha=’Axatol, we need 
not suppose that the Achaeans were the only 
Greeks among the invaders. There may have 
been ‘Mycenaeans’ too. The Egyptians would 
naturally choose the name of one Greek people 
to designate all. 

In the second and greater invasion, about 
three-quarters of a century later, the name 
Aqaiwascha does not occur, but Danauna 
appears, This is supposed to represent Aavaol. 
The equation is as probable, intrinsically, as 
the other; but we do not accept it so easily, 
because we know more about the Achaeans than 
about the Danai. Aavaof is one of the most 
Closely locked secrets of early Greece. It is 
associated only with Argolis and Egypt. If we 
remember that ’Apyeto: is not properly a 
national name, but merely ‘the people who 
lived in “Apyos,’ we may feel strongly inclined 
to believe that Aavaot really was the proper 


Thessalian legend was the foundation, and 
that the prominence of Peloponnesian Argos 
was later. This order would correspond to 
prominence of the Agaiwascha in the earlier, 
and that: of Danauna in the later, invasion 
of Lower Egypt. 

51 J] 141 (repeated 283). 

52-7115. (The insertion runs from 1. 90 to 
136.) 

53 y 251 
Hi ovk”Apyeos Hev "Axatkod, GAAG wy AAD 
mrad Cer’ éx’ avOpmmous, 6 5 Oaponoas katémepve ; 

It seems very doubtful whether this account 
of Agamemnon’s death is an original part of 
the Telemachy. The story is told again (in the 
mouth of Proteus) by Menelaus to Telemachus 
(8 519 sgq.). In 251 the use of the genitive 
seems quite impossible. The words ought to 
mean ‘was he not of, did he not belong to, 
Achaean Argos? was it not his home? and 
the parallel passages cited would only support 
this meaning. But the sense required by the 
context is ‘was he not, at that time, in 
Achaean Argos ?’ 
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longed to the same group sometimes called the ‘ North-western ’—the old name 
was ‘ Doric’—though the meagre remains of the Phthiotic speech do not 
allow us to compare the details. And we have a nota causa to explain 
the migration, namely the appearance of the Thessalian invaders in the 
plain of the Peneus. The pressure of the Thessalians will account in the 
most natural way for the southward movement of a part of the Achaean 
people. The remnant who stayed behind in Phthia were soon to be reduced 
to dependence by the new lords who gave their name to ‘ Thessaly.’ 

Now, my hypothesis is that the migration of the Achaeans—which 
seems as certain as any other fact that can be reached by inference con- 
cerning the early wanderings of the peoples of Northern Greece—included 
also a migration of the Hellenes who were so closely associated with them. 
If the Hellenes abandoned their country to the Thessalians and went forth 
with their Achaean neighbours to seek a new home in the south, the 
disappearance of the Hellenic name from its original home is completely 
explained. If we had nothing more to go on, this conjecture might be 
reasonably entertained, but we have some confirmatory evidence. 

This is furnished by the passage in the Telemachy which has engaged 
our attention and of which we now hold a satisfactory solution. The 
Hellenes have moved southward and settled in the north of the Peloponnesus 
with their Achaean fellows. Here is the new Hellas. Aegion and Pellene, 
broad Helice, Hyperesia and steep Gonoessa,” all the cities of that coast 
are Achaean or Hellenic towns. According to the Homeric conception this 
coast belonged to the realm of Agamemnon. So we must infer from the 
Catalogue where some of the towns are enumerated and the Adyiadds is 
mentioned. None of these cities however is mentioned elsewhere in the 
Iliad or Odyssey, and therefore it may justly be argued that there is no 
clear proof that in the older epic the kingdom of Agamemnon had such 
a large extent. And the author of the Catalogue himself suggests in the - 
case of Sicyon that its connexion with Argos was later. May not the idea 
of a connexion of the Achaean cities with Argos have been later also? 
This is quite possible; but for my purpose it is of no consequence. The 
Catalogue shows that at a later period of the epic, to which the Telemachy 
also belongs, the north coast of the Peloponnesus was deemed part of 
Agamemnon’s realm. Now before the eighth century, this northern coast 
of Peloponnesus had become a land of Hellenes, and the author of the 
Telemachy, composing his poem about that time, might therefore speak of 
it as Hellas. This is the Hellas meant in the expression av’ “EAAdéa Kai 


pécov ” Apyos. 


Aeolian epic did not speak Aeolie or anything 


54 The inscriptions (edited by Fick, in 
than the Peloponnesian. 


Collitz, Sammlung ii. p. 34—46) come from like it, any more 
Lamia, Melitaia, Thaumakoi, Pteleon, Alos, And yet the Achaeans were adjacent to men 
Thebae, and date chiefly from 8rd and 2nd — who spoke that dialect which was adopted by 
centuries B.c. It is important to remember — the Thessalian invaders, and which has so many 
that the Achaean dialect did not approximate points of contact with Acolic 

to the group in which we inelude the Thessalian 5% BS73—575. 
and the Aeolic. The Achaean heroes of the 
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Menelaus says to Telemachus: ‘Far be it from me to delay you. 
But I will at least suggest that there is another, though a longer, route, 
which you might take to Pylos. Instead of returning, as you came, by 
Pherae, you might go round the Peloponnesus, through “mid Argos and 
Hellas” (that is, in later phrase, by Argolis and Achaea). You would see 
something of the world, and I should be delighted to accompany you 
myself—Pisistratus, of course, returning as he came. It will indeed delay 
you some days, but then the cauldrons and tripods which we may count on 
collecting in our progress may be an inducement to you to change your mind.’ 

On any theory, the king’s proposal is made more for the sake of polite- 
ness than with much expectation that the guest will yield; but thus inter- 
preted it is a natural and intelligible proposition. The suggestion to make 
an expedition into Northern Greece, which lay quite out of the way, was, as 
we saw, preposterous under the circumstances ; whereas the suggestion to 
reach Pylos by a longer route, within the king’s dominion almost entirely, 
was if not very likely to be accepted at least plausible and free from 
absurdity. 

Again this interpretation does justice—and this is not a matter of 
indifference—to the actual words in which Menelaus couched his proposal, to 
the words, namely, 

ddppa Tot avTos Erwpat, 


which, as we saw, caused Aristarchus some difficulty. The point of the 
clause is now seen to be: ‘ Returning to Pylos as you came, of course you go 
with Pisistratus. But if you would like me to accompany you (to Pylos), I 
shall be very glad to do so if you care to take a longer route, and drive round 
the Peloponnese.’ Were the received explanation right, Menelaus would 
have said: ‘If you care to make an expedition to North Greece, rou &omar, 
I will escort you there.’ But édpa rou avros érmpas means something else : 
it means ‘the proposal I am making implies that J escort you to Pylos instead 
of Pisistratus,’ 

Hellas, then, meaning a land within the Atrid realm, the route of 
Menelaus and his guest, if the proposal had been adopted, would have lain— 
until they came to the frontier of Elis—in lands where Menelaus, like 
Alcinous in Scheria, could call upon the princes to present tripods and golden 
cups to Telemachus. 

In regard to the expression péoov “Apyos, it must be observed that 
Apyos had come, in the later epic at least, to designate not merely the plain 
in which the fortresses of Mycenae, Larisa, and Tiryns stood, but those lands 
in the east of the Peloponnesus over which Agamemnon’s sway extended. 
This may be proved from the following passages. (a) “Apyos included 
Laconia, for it is said of Menelaus *° that he is not destined 


"Apres ev immoBore Oavéew Kat motpov ériomety, 


56 § 562, 
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and Menelaus says that he would be ready to transport Odysseus from Ithaca 
and give him a new home in Argos,°” 


” Yj 
kai Ké For” Apyei vaooa trod Kat Sopa’ Erevéa. 


(6) “Apyos included Corinth, which, like Mycenae, is said to be ** 
(Eqguvpn) pvy@ "Apyeos immoBoro.o. 


(c) The epithet all in the well-known verse which sums up the kingdom 
of Agamemnon 


morAjat vycoiot ™ Kat “Apyei mavti Favacoew 


implies such an extended use of the name. On the other hand we have no 
direct proof that the north coast of the Peloponnese was included in this 
connotation of the name, and our passage would rather—though not neces- 
sarily—imply that it was not. It may also be observed that very late epic 
poets, such as the author of the last book of the Odyssey, used “Apyos in a 
wide indefinite sense, for ‘Greece, ‘home’; for instance, the shade of 
Agamemnon addresses the shade of Achilles thus : 


° 


or Bie IInd¢os vie, Oeois érrueiKen — 
ds Odves év Tpoln Exas *Apyeos: 


where we may be quite sure that the northern or Pelasgic Argos is not 
meant, 

Argos meaning the realm of Agamemnon, pécov “Apyos would mean 
‘the middle part of the realm,’ and would then be a most appropriate phrase 
to distinguish the Argive plain, Argos in its original and narrower sense, from 
Argos in its wider sense. This explanation suits the other Homeric passage 


in which the capenen occurs. In the Jiiad, Diomede describes himself as- 


being "Apyei uéoow,” and his home was in the Argive plain. 
The received interpretation has the merit of "being received, and those 





57 § 174, objection to the view that Salamis (which may 
53 Z 152. Some lines below (158) the phrase have got its name from pre-Greek, Carian 
dios *Apyelwy occurs where *Apyeto: has the settlers; ep. Salma-cis) did, as the legend says, 
limited sense. take part in the colonization of Cyprus and 
59 B 108—clearly inconsistent with the view give its name to a town there. This would not 
suggested by the Catalogue that Diomede had imply that the settlement consisted entirely, or 


a kingdom independent of Agamemnon. even mainly, of Salaminians. 
60 It seems to me probable that the ‘many 61 The expression might, however, be other- 


islands’ included, not only the strictly Argolic wise explained as a subtle psychological touch. 
—Calauria, Hydra, Spetza—, but Aegina and Agamemnon is thinking of his own case, and 
Salamis. Aegina appears as part of Diomede’s wishing that he had died far from his home, 
kingdom in the Catalogue (562), but the in- which was Argos. His thoughts are running 
dependence of Diomede is nowhere implied on Argos and so he congratulates Achilles on 
except in this passage, which is clearly ‘ten- having fallen far from Argos, where he should 
denzits,’ Salamis was, possibly ruled by the have said, from Achilles’ point of view, Phthia. 
lords of the Palace (Megara), who were But I question whether this will be considered 
probably included, as well as Corinth, in the probable. 

Mycenaean realm. It is hard to see any serious 62 Z 224. 
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who still prefer it are entitled to say that, in the first place, it is quite 
conceivable that Menelaus meant to visit not merely princes who were in 
a relation of subjection to himself, but friendly and independent princes in 
northern Greece, who would liberally bestow gifts on the son of Odysseus, 
even as Menelaus himself bestowed them; and that, in the second place, the 
proposition, made for the sake of politeness, is, though it may sound prepos- 
terous, still conceivable, and that whether a delay of five days or five weeks 
is proposed is after all only a question of degree. With the first of these 
observations I quite agree, and I have not used the consideration as to the 
dependence or independence of those who were to present the gifts as an 
argument to base my case on; but at the same time I regard it as more 
probable that dependent entertainers are implied. In regard to the second 
observation, the question is—of course—one of degree ; but this does not 
weaken the force of my objection to the received interpretation. Suppose A 
and B are staying together at Nice, and A, one day, tells B that he wishes to 
start for London immediately. It is quite conceivable that B, knowing A’s 
business to be really important, might still say, ‘Very well; but don’t you 
think you could manage, instead of going direct by Lyons, to come with me 
to Milan and return by the St. Gothard ?’ but it is quite inconceivable that, 
under the circumstances, a reasonable person would propose an excursion to 
Algiers or Palermo. 

But, notwithstanding the difficulty," we might be content to acquiesce in 
the accepted view, if there were any positive proof that Hellas ever did 
designate northern Greece. But there is, as we have seen, no such proof, and 
therefore the accepted view is simply unfair to the poet. The difference 
between the hypothesis advocated here, that Hellas meant Peloponnesian 
Achaia, and the current hypothesis, is that (1) the former suits the context in 
question, and the latter does not, (2) the former rests on a certain historical 
probability, whereas the latter is gratuitous and improbable.—As to the view 
that Hellas meant the original Hellas in Thessaly, this could not with any 
plausibility be maintained. For why should the poet single out the little 
principality of Amyntor as one of the chief objects of the tour ? 


This conjecture as to the history of the name Hellas I should not have 
presumed to promulgate, if 1t merely rested on this one passage in the 
Telemachy. It is however strangely confirmed by evidence from a totally 
different quarter, And this confirmation will also supply us with a solution 
of the main problem, How Hellas and Hellenes acquired their widest 


signification. 





Sa Jt may be said that the author of the  diflerent from the ignoring of the general 
Telemachy ignored, or was ignorant of, geo- geography of Greece implied in the view which 
graphy. The journey of Telemachus from IL have tried to refute. Real geography (though 
Pylos to Sparta, by chariot and in two days, sometimes erroneous in detail) is one of the 
has been dwelt on, for example, by Professor features of the Telemachy, in contrast with the 
Mahatly (Greek: Lit., vol. i. cap. 4). This was mythical geography of the older parts of the 
of course a poetic license, But such a liberty Odyssey. 

(or ignorance) in a smaller matter is very 
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The Greek colonization of Southern Italy and Sicily began in the latter 
half of the eighth century. In this movement the Achaeans of the Pelo- 
ponnesus took an important and prominent part. They founded no cities 
in Sicily, but along the eastern shore of the promontory which at that time, 
and for a long time after, was called Italia—the original Italy, that is the 
later Bruttium, the modern Calabria,—they founded a row of cities of which 
the most eminent were Sybaris and Croton, followed at a later date by Meta- 
pontum, near the north point of the gulf. These cities soon threw off 
shoots across the narrow mountainous promontory to the coast of the western 
sea. The Achaean colonies grew and multiplied. Now this group of 
colonies, flanked at one extremity by Spartan Taras, at the other by Locri, 
came to be distinguished by the special name of MeyaAyn ‘EAXas, which the 
Romans rendered by Magna Graecia.® It is perfectly clear that the name 
cannot have been given at a time when ‘ Hellas’ had acquired its universal 
meaning. It is absurd to suppose that this group of settlements was called 
Great Greece, with the implication that the whole mother country was Little 
Greece. If indeed Sicily had been included under the appellation ‘ Great 
Greece,’ such an explanation might be just conceivable.® But it is quite out 
of the question to suppose that colonial arrogance would have led the towns 
of the south-western promontory of Italy to denominate themselves Great 
Greece in contrast with the whole of what we call Greece proper. Hence 
the name must have been given before Hellas had come to bear its Pan- 
hellenic meaning. 

It need hardly be remarked that Meyadn “EAXds could have had no 
reference to the old Hellas of Amyntor.” For the two countries had nothing 
to do with each other,—there is no trace of any historical connexion; and 
moreover, when the earliest colonies of south Italy were planted, the 
original Hellas, as we have already seen, cannot have been still in existence ; 
for, if it had been, some trace of their name and place in those regions must 
have been preserved, probably in connexion with the Amphictyonic league. 

But if Hellas was, as I suppose, in the eighth century a name for the 
Peloponnesian Achaea, then Meyddn ‘EdAds is perfectly explained. The 
cities planted, and the territory acquired, beyond the sea by the //ellenes was 














called Great Hellas, as opposed to 


63 Also, Petelia, Scylacium, Caulonia. 

61 Trina, ‘'emesa, Laus, Posidonia. 

6 The name MeydAn ‘EAAds does not ovcur 
in any early extant document; but we know 
that it was in use in the latter half of the 6th 
century from Polybius, who clearly found it in 
his authorities. The passage is (ii. 39): Kad’ 
obs yap Katpovs ev Tois Kata Thy “ITaAlay TOmos 


Kata Thv MeydAnv ‘EAAdba TéTE mTMpoo- 
ayopevowevny eévémpnoay 7a auvedpia Tay 
Tlv@ayopelwr. 


66 See Pliny 3, 95. Athenaeus 
xii, p. 523 51d nal MeyadAn ‘EAAdS exAnOn naca 


Compare 


their mother country—their second 


oxeddv H Kata yiv “ItaAlay Katolknots. He 
explains the name by the populousness of the 
colonies. His statement is interesting, for he 
evidently had before him an old authority, in 
which ’IraAla was used in its original sense, of 
the toe. Strabo is, of course, wrong when he 
includes Sicily under the name,—perhaps from 
some sense of the difficulty in explaining the 
appellation ; p. 253=Bk vi. 1, 2. 

67 A suggestion of this kind was put forward 
by E. Meyer, Philol., N.F. 1889, p, 274. He 
does not repeat it in his Gesch. des Altertums 
but it met with Busolt’s approval. 
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home—the strip of land along the north coast of the Peloponnesus. That 


the name, originally belonging to the Hellenic or Achaean cities, should be 
afterwards extended to the neighbouring Greek cities, which were not of 
Achaean origin, on the same coast, for example to Locri and Taras, was 
simply inevitable, once the name ‘ Hellas’ had won its wider meaning and 
the true origin of ‘ Great Hellas’ was forgotten. 

And it is just here, on the south Italian shores, that Hellenes began 
to acquire the Panhellenic signification, which soon came to be universally 
adopted. The natives of southern Italy, when the Achaean and Hellenic 
colonies were first planted among them, came to use the name Hellenes 
for all men of the same race and language as the Achaean Hellenes. 
No cause (it may be remarked by the way) more powerfully promoted the 
growih of a feeling of unity among the Greeks—the consciousness of their 
common race and common language—than the institution of colonization 
which brought them into contact with many various kinds of not-Greek 
peoples. The names Greek and barbarian are conjugate terms, as Thucydides 
pointed out; their meanings mutually depended on each other. And 
therefore, a priori one expects that the name ‘ Hellenes’ should have obtained 
its universal sense, just because Hellenes, in the special sense, had been 
brought into contact with non-Greeks. 

This is what happened in other cases. Among the Semites, the Greeks 
were known as Iavones, because the oriental nations had special contact 
with the Iafoves r Ionians on the coast of Asia Minor.®® But the name 
‘Greek’ itself, by which the Romans designated, and we in the west still 
designate, the Hellenes, is a more striking instance in point. One of the 
earliest colonies in the west, though by no means as early as used to be 
supposed, was founded by Euboean settlers and derived its name from the 
Euboean town of Cyme. But along with the Euboeans were associated some 
colonists from the opposite mainland, belonging to the little territory of 





68 \ propos: the derivation of “Iwves from 
the full form ’IdFoves has puzzled philologists. 
It should certainly be explained as a ‘Kose- 
form.’ There seems some tendency now, and 
it seems to me justifiable, to go back to the old 
view which connected the original Iavones, 
who gave their name to all the colonies between 
certain limits on the Asiatic coast, with a 
western district in the Peloponnesus, (The 
complication of this connexion by the further 
connexion with Attica seems extremely doubt- 
ful.) If so, we might conjecture that in their 
old home, where their name was completely 
forgotten, there had prevailed another hypo- 
coristic abridgement, in which the +, but not 
the o, was lengthened : “loves, and that from 
them the Jonian Sea, ’Iévios mépos, derived its 
name, téFoves, with the two hypocoristica 
ioves and iwves, would be pretty. I take this 
opportunity of observing that the mention of 


the Ionians (Yevana) among the allies of the 
Hittites, in the epic of Ramses ii., has not 
been duly appreciated. Three inferences are 
possible, and any of these would be very im- 
portant. (1) The Ionians had already begun 
to settle in Asia Minor by the end of the four- 
teenth century B.c. (2) The Ionians were still 
in the Peloponnesus, and took no part in the 


_ war, but their name was so well known that 


the poet included them (cf. W. Max Miiller, 
Asien und Europa, 370 ‘Diese Erwiihnung 
besagt keineswegs dass die Ionier zu den Klein- 
asiaten oder gar zum Hetiterreich zu rechnen 
sind. Der Dichter ziihlt wohl alle ihm bekann- 
ten Westlinder unter den ‘‘Genossen” des 
siegreichen Konigs’). (3) Ionians used at this 
time to cross the seas and hire themselves out 
as mercenary soldiers. 

6 Helbig, Das hom. Epos, appendix, 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch. i. 247. 
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Graia in the neighbourhood of Oropus. The destinies of names are indeed 
mysterious. The Graian name, always obscure in its original place on the 
borders of Attica and Boeotia, was fated, through its connexion with Italian 
Cyme, to become the European name, of the whole race, of which the 
Graes were among the most insignificant members. The Oscans and other 
Italians, who had dealings with the new men who had settled among them, 
selected, perhaps. by some incalculable instinct of the tongue, the name of 
the Graians in preference to the special names of their fellow-settlers from 
Kuboea; and the name by which they distinguished the first Greeks they 
knew was naturally applied to the whole race. Thus in Campania and 
Latium, Graci, and then with the Italian adjectival termination Gracci, was 
adopted as the general name for the Hellenes. 

And so it was with the name Hellenes itself. ‘Greek’ was the name 
established in central Italy, because there Graes happened to have settled ; 
‘ Hellenes’ was the name established in the extreme south of Italy—in the 
original Italy—because there Hellenes happened to have settled. The 
same instinct which in one case led to the choice of ‘Graes’ in preference 
to ‘Chalcidians’ or ‘Cymeans, led in the other case to the choice of 
‘Hellenes’ in preference to ‘Achaeans. But while the Greck name took 
root in the neighbourhood of a remote and isolated colony, which was 
probably at first little visited by other than Euboean Greeks, the Hellenic 
name was established within the limits of an active sphere of colonization, 
where rival merchants from various parts of the Greek world: sought a 
market. Milesians and Chalcidians, Locrians and Achaeans, Megarians and 
Corinthians, finding themselves all called Hellenes by the Italian races, came 
to designate themselves as Hellenes in contrast with the barbarians. The 
barbarians brought home to them their own unity and also chose them a 
name for expressing that unity. 

The name Hellas gained a corresponding extension, after atime. And - 
when it became extended, it ceased to be used in its former limited sense, 
just as when the name Italia became extended over a large part of the 
peninsula it ceased to be used in the original and proper sense which confined 
it to the toe. In the east the other name, Achaea, asserted itself to the 
exclusion of Hellas; and while in the west the name Great Hellas survived, 
it was immediately forgotten why it had been so called, and was probably 
supposed to imply somewhat the same idea as our borrowed phrase ‘ Greater 
Britain.’ 

The history of the name Hellas may now be briefly summed up, It 
originally signified a small territory in the south of the land which in 
historical times was known as Thessaly, and adjoined, if it did not form part 
of, Phthia; and belonged to the Achacan realm which is known in the 
epics as the kingdom of Peleus. The record of this stage is to be found 
mainly in part of a very old epic poem which has been worked into the 
ninth Book of our Jad. In the next stage the name has passed to the 
north coast of the Peloponnesus; Hellenes and Achaeans have migrated 
southward, owing to the Thessalian invasion, Here too Achaeans and 
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Hellenes live together; and the land is associated with both names. ‘The 
record of this stage is to be found in the Telemachia (8th century) in the 
passage which occupied our attention, and in the name Great Hellas. In the 
seventh century we reach the third stage, and find that ‘Hellenes’ has 
ceased to designate a special people and has come to designate all the 
Greeks, and the compound Panhellenes has been formed. By the end of 
that century judges connected with the festival of Zeus at Olympia bear 
the title ‘EAXavodénar.”” 
J B. Bury. 





7 Pausanias, v. 9, 4, states that in 580 two if sound, gives a posterior limit for the Elean 
officers of this name were appointed, there inscription in which one éAdAavo{icas is men- 
having been one heretofore. This statement, tioned (Collitz, Sammlung i. no. 1152). 
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WORK AND WAGES IN ATHENS. 


BicHsEnscnvTz in his Pesitz und Erwerb comes to the conclusion (on 
pp. 343 and 349) that the rate of pay in Athens for an artizan was from 
5 obols to a drachma and for a labourer 3 obols. The facts and figures on 
which he bases his conclusions are taken from Boeckh (Staatshaushaltung? 
Bk. I. c. 21), the conclusions are his own. Biichsenschiitz is indeed some- 
what puzzled by two facts, viz. that on 3 obols a man could scarcely support 
himself, much less a wife and family, and that in an inscription of the 
Periclean age (now published in C./_A. I. 325) a mere labourer got a drachma 
aday. However, Biichsenschiitz neither attempts to explain these two facts 
nor does he allow them to modify his conclusions. 

But since the publication of Besitz und Erwerb some inscriptions have 
been discovered (now in C.J.A. II. ii, 834 b and ¢) which throw more light on 
these points. These inscriptions are fragments of the building accounts of 
the epistatae of Eleusis and the treasurers of the two goddesses, 834) in the 
archonship of Cephisophon (329/8), and 834¢ some ten or twenty years later. 
The following passages make it quite clear that at this time the daily wage of 
an unskilled labourer, finding his own food, was 9 obols: 8340, col. I. line 29, 
picOwrois Tois .... wAwOohopodc.w Kal mnrodevoTovow Kai ta Evra 
dvakopicaci Kal Tov Képamov, avdpaci &&, TH avdpi oixociTe +III, line 46, 
piacOwrois Tois Tas wALVOOUS Kai TOY yodv atropopijcact eis TO Oéatpov Kal 
Boroxorncact, avipdow AAA, Tis huépas teTTdpwov Hyepav TH avdpi 
oixcoite FIIl, eeparavcov HRPAAA, and line 60, wicOwrtois tots thy yhv 
Bowroxorncact ....avdpdow A, Tpidv kai déxa tpepov, TH avdpi Fill 
oixoaite, Kepaddatov HMAAAP. Hence line 33, which does not specify the 
nature of the work but mentions the same rate of pay, probably also refers 
to unskilled labour, pucAwtois tots épyacapévors ev TO iep@....T@ avdpl 
otxocitw tI]. A slightly higher rate is mentioned in line 75, but, owing to 
mutilation of the inscription, it is not certain whether the pay is merely for 
unskilled labour or for that and something else, 7 tov yoov éxpolpnoavte 
. 2. Jove picbds M (the prods is for the prytany of 36 days, and amounts to 
10 obols a day). Sawyers, like the carriers of earth, etc., earned 1 drachma 
3 obols per diem, as appears from col. II. line 24, rpiotav Sevres trois Ta 
Evra Siarpicacu, THs jépas oixoaitos -FL, yuepov AAAM, xepdrarov 
Hm. A sawyer seems to have made less than a carpenter of one kind, at any 
rate a door-maker gets for the prytany of 36 days 65 drachmas, 7.c. 103 obols 
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per diem, line 67, tT roujoavre tas Odpas Arovyciw ’EXevaive oikodytt 
pucbes FAM. On the other hand the highest rate of pay mentioned is for 
brick-setting and carpentering, and is 2 drachmas 3 obols per diem, I. 26, 
réxtoow Tots TALWOOBoAncacL Ta TEpl TOY TUA@VA Kal TOY TUpPYoV Kal TA 
Evra épyacapévots, avdpaoww tpiciv, THs tuépas Exdot@ oixocito FFIII. 
And the next highest wage is 2 drachmas for finishing the anfae, IT. 42, rots 
anokécacww Tas Tapactdbas .... avdpdow TétTapaw TO avdpi oikoait@ Tis 
Hucpas Hb, Svoty jépary Afb, 

Thus far, day-wages seem to vary with the skill (and perhaps the 
strength) of the workman but not to fall below 9 obols. I. 31, however, 
presents something like an exception, émi&éote: kal braywyel Tols épyaca- 
pévols emt TO TUA@ML.... THS Tuépas Svoiv oixoaitois -FIII, yuepov AMI, 
keparacov AA AAFFIII, from which it is clear that either the scraper or the 
adjuster of the bricks, or both, received less than 9 obols a day. Perhaps the 
scraper was an apprentice and only got a drachm, whilst the adjuster was a 
master and got 9 obols. 

Finally, the dpyi:téxrwy was paid at the rate of two drachmas a day, as 
is shown unmistakably by 834) I. 12, and 834c 60, while the pay of the man 
elected to check the bills which was 1 obol a day in the earlier accounts 
(834) I. 12) was raised by a vote of the people to 2 obols in the later 
accounts (834¢ 61). Obviously, however, checking the bills could not have 
taken up all his time and he must have earned other money from other 
sources, for the sum allowed in these very accounts ( I, 5) for the daily 
rations of one slave is 3 obols. 

These inscriptions then, as far as they go, would show conclusively that 
the unskilled labourer got 9 obols, and a clever artizan as much as 15, and 
that Biichsenschiitz has fixed the rate too low. But the information given 
by these accounts has to be reconciled with Biichsenschiitz’s other evidence. 
That evidence is partly inscriptional, partly literary; and principally the 
analogy of the rate of pay given to the sailors and soldiers of Athens. 

The inscriptional evidence is contained in C.J.A. I. 324. These again 
are building accounts (for the erection of the Erechtheum) belonging to Ol. 
93 and probably to the year 403. In these accounts we have to distinguish 
between day-labourers who were taken on for an occasional.job and men on 
piece-work. In the former class we have first sawyers, perhaps stone-sawyers, 
who received 1 drachma a day (mpiotais xa@ pépav épyafouévois.... 
Kadvppata eis Thy opodyv, éerTa Huepav Spaypuny Ths Hhyépas éExdorns) ; 
next, men who put up scaffolding and ‘take it down, bring benches and fix 
them, and carry things (unknown, as the inscription is mutilated); these men 
receive sometimes 3 obols, sometimes 6, sometimes 9, but as the accounts 
explicitly say their pay was a drachma a day (izroupyois xa’ jyépav épya- 
fouévois ... . Eta avdpdow Spayyny tis npuépas), it is plain that the pay- 
ment of 3 obols represents half-a-day’s work, of 9 a day and a half’s. 
Another day-labourer, a téxrwy of some kind, is mentioned, but the inscrip- 
tion is so mutilated that it is only by conjecture that he has been represented 
as receiving 5 obols (réxt[ove nal’ ruépav épya]|fouévm pl... ..... T]pcrr[s] 
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dwde[anuépov .... dB0]|Aods t[As] julépas Exdarys, éElrra y[p]epa[v). The 
piece-work consists in fluting columns, Each column is assigned to a gang 
of 5 or 6 or 7 men. Each gang can do at least two sections of a column, 
perhaps two and a bit, in a prytany. The pay for a prytany amounts to 
38 drachmas for each man in a gang of 5, 32 drachmas for each in a gang of 
6, and 27 drachmas for each in a gang of 7. Now as the pay for piece-work 
is and always must be calculated on the basis of the current rate of day- 
wages, and as the amounts just mentioned fluctuate about an average rate of 
a drachma a day, it is probable that day-wages were a drachma. The 
members of the gangs of 6 and 7 men appear to get less than the members 
of the five gang, and less than a drachma a day, but it is hardly likely that 
5 men could do more in the same time than 8, It may be conjectured there- 
fore that although the larger gangs only completely finished two sections in 
a prytany, they were well on with a third, for which they would get paid 
when it was completed. 

We may note that the architect gets a drachma a day, and a vroypap- 
patevs an obol less. 

The rate of pay for unskilled labour does not appear from the Erech- 
theum inscription, I. 324, but as in IT. ii, 834 it was, as we saw, the same as 
for sawyers, perhaps we may infer that here too it is the same, viz. a drachma. 
This inference is corroborated by the inscription referred to by Biichsenschiitz, 
which was assigned by Boeckh to the Periclean age, but is of uncertain date 
and is placed in the C.ZA. (I. 325) next after the inscription of Ol. 93. In 
this inscription the daily wage of an unskilled labourer is mentioned not once 
but repeatedly as a drachma. 

If therefore we were confined to the inscriptional evidence known before 
the publication of Desitz und Erwerb we should be forced to conclude that 
3iichsenschiitz’s figures are too low: he puts the labourer’s day-wages at 
3 obols, whereas the inscriptions show that they were sometimes twice as 
as much. The inscriptions discovered since the publication of his book show 
that sometimes the labourer’s pay was three times what Biichsenschiitz puts 
it at, and the artizan’s twice and twice and a half as much. And Kirchhoff 
(Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. 1876, p. 56) and Friinkel (Anm. 202 to Boeckh) 
agree that the higher inscriptional rates were the normal rates, the lower 
merely exceptional. 

What then is the evidence which is so strong as to outweigh in 
Biichsenschiitz’s opinion the plain testimony of the inscriptions? First, the 
literary evidence, next the analogy of soldiers’ and sailors’ pay. His literary 
evidence consists of four references (taken from Boeckh). The first reference 
is to Lucian (Zimon 6, 12), which is not evidence for the fourth and fifth 
centuries B.C. The second is to Ar. Eccles, 310, where the chorus, by way of 
illustrating the difference between wages now and in the good old times, say 
vuvi 8€ tpu@BorXov 
tnrovar AaBeiv Srav 
mpatTrwal TL KoLVOY Ho- 

TEp TndOpopodyTes, 
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But this does not necessarily prove that 3 obols was really the rate of 
pay in Aristophanes’ time. If we may suppose Aristophanes capable of a 
ioke, it is conceivable that the point of the jest is the substitution of tpve- 
Bodov for a larger sum rapa mpocdoxiav. It is as though—the average 
yearly wage of parlourmaids (Heonomie Journal, V. p. 147) being in London 
£20—an old lady were to say servant-girls ask such exorbitant wages now-a- 
days that she could never get one under £10. The third reference is to the 
Frogs 172, the passage in which the dead man stipulates for 12 obols for 
carrying Dionysus’ luggage, and when asked to take 9, wishes he may be 
revived if he does. On this all that needs be remarked is that Biichsenschiitz 
admits that it proves that ‘under favourable circumstances’ a labourer could 
earn more than 3 obols. The fourth and last reference is to a fragment of 
Aristophanes (in Pol/, VII. 133), oBor@v Seovody (sc. Spaxpov, Meineke ') 
TeTTdpwy Kali THs hopas, which proves two things: (1) that the charge for 
carriage was some (unknown) number of drachmas minus 4 obols, (2) that 
if the reference is to the day-wage of a porter, then the wage was at least 
2 drachmas minus 4 obols, z.c. 1 drachma 2 obols. Thus of Biichsenschiitz’s 
four references, one is irrelevant and the other three prove, if they prove any- 
thing, that his figures are much too low. Again, then, what is there to make 
us fly in the face of the combined and harmonious evidence of inscriptions 
and literature, and fix day-wages at three obols?. There is only the analogy 
of the pay of mercenaries and Athenian soldiers and sailors. 

Now, first, no analogy cau be valid against such explicit and indubitable 
testimony as that of the inscriptions. Next, as for mercenaries, their pay is 
no more a guide to their total profits, than a railway porter’s weekly wage is 
to his total receipts—there is the plunder to take into account. As for the 
Athenian soldiers and sailors, service was a personal duty which the citizen- 
soldier was expected to render to his country for nothing: the 3 obols 
(granting that it was 3) which the sailor received, were given as aitos, 
because the only citizens called on to serve as sailors were those who had no 
property, lived by their labour, and therefore when called off from their work 
by the state would have starved in its service had not the state allowed to 
them for rations what it allowed for the same purpose to its own slaves, viz. 
3 obols. 

If then Biichsenschiitz be wrong in considering the wages mentioned in 
I, 325 (viz. a drachma a day for unskilled labour) as unaccountably high, the 
question remains whether Kirchhoff and Friinkel are wrong in regarding them 
as exceptionally low. Both the latter scholars consider that the normal rate 
of wages is that given in the inscription of B.c. 329 (CLA. II. ii. 834) viz. 
1 drachma 3 obols for labourers and 2 drachmas or 2 drachmas 3 obols for 
artizans, and that the wages mentioned in the Erechtheum inscription of B.c. 
408 (CIA. I. 324) are below the standard. Both scholars have therefore to 
account for the low figures of the latter inscription. Kirchhoff argues that 
at a time when the state was so hard pressed by war as Athens was in B.c. 





1 For this ellipse of dpayuay cf. C.J.A. I, 321, lines 11 and 16, 
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408 the erection of the Erechtheum could only have been undertaken for the 
sake of affording relief to the unemployed, and therefore the wages paid were 
below standard rates. Frankel agrees generally with this but throws out the 
suggestion that it is necessary to consider whether the labourers were 
otxdorror in B.C. 408 as they were in B.c. 329, or whether the state itself pro- 
vided them with food at the earlier date instead of giving them the money 
for their rations. To begin with this suggestion: it does not quite account 
for all the facts. It might explain the difference of 3 obols between the 
earlier and the later rates for unskilled labour, for 3 obols is the sum allowed 
in the later inscription for a slave’s daily rations; but it does not explain the 
difference in the artizan’s wages which amounts to 1 drachma or 1 drachma 
3 obols. In the next place, when the state provided labourers with food 
instead of giving them a money-allowance, the cost of their rations is duly 
entered in the accounts along with the wages-bill and is defrayed by the 
treasurers of the temple. Thus in II. 8346 col. I, the rations of the public 
slaves are charged in lines 5 and 42, and the rations of the engravers in line 
6, Tots TA ypappata emikoraacw él Td avdOnua év TH ’"EXevowlp oitia 
Ctr. The wages of the man employed by the state to purchase the rations 
have also to be defrayed by the treasurers of the temple, ib. ¢ 57, dylopdfovte 
tots Snpocios Apiotcxpitm Tpofnviw picbds PEFFI| tod unvds. If there- 
fore the labourers in B.c. 408 were not oixécrrou, if the state purchased their 
food for them, we ought to find the cost of it charged to the treasurers of the 
temple, but we do not. Of course the argument ¢ silentio has in the case of 
a fragmentary inscription such as I. 324 less weight even than it usually has, 
but on the one hand fresh portions of this inscription keep being discovered 
(see C.I.A. IV. i. 1, p. 38, 2b. 2, p. 76, and 3, p. 148), which confirm the rate of 
wages but contain no items for food,? and on the other hand we fortunately 
have the accounts for one prytany practically complete, and they duly charge 
for wages but not for board. The total expenditure in the eighth prytany 
(the accounts of which are contained in ¢, col. I. lines 25—87, 8, col. IT. lines 
2—10, and ¢ col. II. lines 1—28) is twice stated to amount to 1,239 drachmas. 
Of this sum 1,041 drachmas are accounted for by the items charged on that 








regard this passage as conclusively proving that 


2 In 0.J.A. IV. i. 2, lines 15 to 25 we have 
the réxroves were oixdéovro: in B.C, 408 as they 


the pay-bill of the réxroves for the prytany 





complete, giving both the separate items and 
the total, and the names of the workmen and 
the amounts paid to them. It is headed, 
Téxtoot picdduara Kal KaOnueplow. The last 
word (=xa@nuephoi) probably means ‘day- 
wages’ (sc. wicOdpara, cf. Suidas s.v. juephoia), 
and pic@duara by itself probably means pay 
for piece-work, because some of the réxroves are 
expressly said to be paid by the day (rods 
oonktonous Ociot Kal tots iudvras Kad’ juepay, 
Phput juepav Tl, 17 F) and others are paid for 
work by the piece (e.g. lines 32—34). But if 
any one were to suggest that the word agrees 
with rpopf understood, then he would have to 
H.S.—VOL. XV. 


were in B.C. 829, for the meaning of the words, 
on this view, must be that the account follow- 
ing includes the cost of the food as well as of 
the wages of the réxroves. But there is no 
separate entry for food; therefore the cost of 
each man’s food must be included in the 
amount paid to him and set opposite to his 
But that amount is, in the case of day- 


name. 
labourers, one drachma per diem, ¢.g. 
Phput nmepav rl Pr 
Mixlove juepov = Ill EEF 
Kpolow juepay 387? 
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portion of the inscription which has survived; the remaining 198 drachmas 
were entered on the small fragment which is lost. Now, whatever those 
198 drachmas were spent on (about 100 or 120 of them must, I think, have 
been paid to Theugenes’ gang for fluting, for his gang is usually entered in 
the pay-bill next to that of Onesimus, and the inscription breaks in the 
middle of the payments to Onesimus and his men), they certainly could not 
have paid for the labourers’ rations, for this simple reason: during this 
prytany 35 labourers were employed, and the cost of the regulation rations 
would have come to 630 drachmas, whereas the sum not accounted for is only 
198 drachmas. 

It seems therefore as though Frinkel’s suggestion would not account for 
the difference in the rates paid in B.c. 408 and B.c. 329, for the labourers appear 
to have been ofxdovro: at both dates. We must therefore fall back upon 
Kirchhoff’s theory, according to which the rates were low because the work 
was relief-work. But there are objections to this view. The idea that relief- 
works were started for the benefit of the unemployed in ancient Athens is 
somewhat startling ; and we should have expected a larger measure of relief— 
finding work for thirty-five men would not alleviate distress to any appreci- 
able degree. At any rate we should have expected the relief to be confined 
to Athenian citizens (great jealousy was shown even of illegitimate Athenians 
when corn was being distributed gratis), but of the men employed in B.c. 408 
on the Erechtheum the majority were metics. Again, the fresh fragments of 
the Erechtheum inscription seem to indicate that the works went on for 
several years, and were not undertaken to tide over some time of particularly 
sharp distress. Finally, if C.l.A. I. 325 belongs, as Boeckh thought, to the 
time of Pericles, the matter is settled, for the uniform rate there is a drachma 
a day, and the relief-work theory does not apply to it. 

As then there are objections, more or less serious, to the attempts made 
by Kirchhoff and Frinkel to show that the rates in the earlier inscriptions are 
misleading and abnormally low, I would suggest that perhaps the source of 
the difficulty is in the tacit assumption which both scholars make. They 
assume that in eighty years the rate of wages could not change. That ‘real’ 
wages did not change, ¢.¢c. that the labourer got no more of the necessaries of 
life when his wages were 1 drachma 3 obols than he did when they were 
1 drachma, is likely enough. But this only proves that his money wages 
must have varied, if the purchasing value of money varied. And the purchas- 
ing value of money does so notoriously change in the history of a nation, that 
the difference between the earlier and ‘the later inscriptions in the matter of 
wages is itself a presumption that the inscriptions are correct. And this pre- 
sumption is confirmed by what few facts we have that bear on the subject. 
Boeckh has shown (St, d. Ath. p. 118) that the standard price of wheat in the 
time of Socrates was-3 drachmas the medimnus, and in the time of Demo- 
sthenes 5 drachmas. Now if the price of other necessaries of life went up on 
the same scale, money wages also must have risen at the same rate, if ‘real’ 
wages were to remain the same. That is to say, we should expect money 
wages to rise from 6 obols to 10 obols, since prices rose 3 : 5; and the inscrip- 
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tions prove that wages actually rose from 6 obols to 9 obols for unskilled 
labour, and higher for artizans. That wheat was not the only article to rise in 
price, but that all commodities rose during this period, is probable because 
we know that throughout the history of Athens the quantity of the precious 
metals in circulation was continually increasing, and that consequently their 
purchasing value must have been proportionally decreasing. With the silver 
mines of Laureion at work, the silver drachma must have steadily depreciated, 
one would think. At any rate, for the whole period, from Solon to Demo- 
sthenes, Boeckh calculated that prices went up five-fold. It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that the price of other necessaries besides corn went 
up in the period B.c, 408—-329 in the ratio of 3:5. Indeed it is easy to show 
that at the latter date 9 obols a day would only just purchase the necessaries 
of life. The rate of the average workman’s wages must be on the average such 
that an average family can be supported by it; and an average family con- 
sists of four persons, two parents and two children. Now in B.c. 329, as we 
have seen, the state allowed 3 obols a day for one slave’s food ; if therefore we 
consider that two children eat as much as one adult, the labourer’s 9 obols 
would all go in food, and he would have nothing left for fuel, clothes, boots 
and rent. But as it is relatively cheaper to provide food for four persons 
living together than it is for one, and as a woman does not eat as much as a 
man, it is out of these economies that the labourer of B.c. 329 would have to 
pay for clothes, etc. That it was not impossible, though doubtless difficult, to 

do so is shown by Dem. 1045 § 22, where it is said that to live on the income 

from a capital of 45 minas od pddiov éotiv. Now at the usual Attic rate of 
interest this capital would yield an income of 540 drachmas, which is (for a 

year of 360 days) 1 drachma 3 obols a day—exactly a labourer’s wage. Since 

then it was just possible for a labourer to live and bring up a family in 

B.C. 329 on a money wage of 9 obols, with wheat at 5 drachmas the medimnus, 

then in B.c. 408, with wheat at 3 drachmas and other necessaries cheaper in 

the same ratio, a money wage of 6 obols would be a living wage. Thus the 
‘real’ wages were the same at both dates; there is no difference to be 
explained away by theories of board wages or of relief-work for the un- 
employed; and Biichsenschiitz’s wage of 3 obols must be relegated to 
some early age for which we have no definite figures—it does not apply to the 
fourth and fifth centuries B.c. 

It is in accordance with these figures that 3 obols was the pay for 
dikasts, who, according to Aristophanes, were generally old men past work, 
and being old, probably had grown-up children earning money of their own. 
Possibly also they could try a case and put in half a day’s work after it. This 
latter consideration may help us to understand how it was that a drachma or 
5 obols was sufficient compensation to a bouleutes for losing a day’s work. 
When he was not serving as a prytaneus, his duties as a bouleutes would leave 
a considerable amount of his time free. When he was in prytany, and there- 
fore had to sit all day, he was fed in the prytaneum, and, if he got slave’s 
rations, the pay came up to about what a labourer earned. The pay for 
attendance at an ordinary meeting of the ecclesia, established at the beginning 
8 2 
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of the fourth century, was continually being raised, not by democratic depra- 
vity, but by way of correspondence to the continual rise in prices, until it 
reached the sum of 6 obols. But this, its maximum, could not compensate 
even an unskilled labourer for the loss of his day’s work; and that it did not 
entice him, is made evident by the fact that to secure a respectable attend- 
ance at a xupia éxxAnola a full day’s wages, 9 obols, had eventually to be 
offered. 

Finally, perhaps I ought to mention some inscriptions which have been 
discovered at Delos (Bull. de Corr. Hellén, VI. p. 23), and which may at first 
sight seem to be irreconcilable with what I have said. The inscriptions 
themselves I have not seen; and for what the Bulletin says about them 
I am dependent on Frinkel’s notes to Boeckh and on Prof. Gardner’s chapter 
on Temple-property in a forthcoming Manual of Greek Antiquities. I would 
premise therefore that Delos is not Athens, and the Delian inscriptions belong 
to the beginning of the second century. They are the accounts of the Hiero- 
poei of the Delian temple of Apollo, and they give, amongst other things, the 
salaries of various officials: neocori are paid at the rate of 1,2 or 3 obols a 
day, a xpynvopira€ 14 obol, a wadaiotpopiAak 2 obols, a secretary 14 obol, 
whilst the dpyi:réxtwy receives a relatively large salary at the rate of 2 
drachmas a day. Now I do not know what were the duties or the social 
position of a neocorus, but if he at all corresponded to the verger of a modern 
cathedral, then he would have plenty of time to ply a trade of his own when 
he was off duty and to supplement thus his official salary. I am in the same 
state of ignorance as to the position of a xpnvopvaAaé€, but there seems to be 
the possibility of ‘tips’ in it: the ancient tourist, or rather pilgrim, to Delos 
had probably to pay for being shown what he wanted to see. About the 
‘secretary’ I am in less doubt: he corresponds to the tzoypaupareds of the 
Erechtheum inscription and to 7@ Keyeuporovnuév avtiypapecOat Ta ava- 
Moxopeva of C.I.A. II. ii. 824, who at first (6 col. i. line 12) received one obol 
a day, then (0 col. ii. line 7) 1% obol, and finally by vote of the people (c line 
61) 2 obols. Now at Athens in B.c, 329 not even a secretary could live on 2 
obols a day, and it is plain that he must have filled up his time and supple- 
mented his earnings by doing other work. Obviously therefore he may have 
done the same in Delos; and if he, then why not the other officials whose 
salaries are at first sight so surprisingly small ? 

These considerations seem sufficient to show that the Delian salaries give 
us no clue to the rate of day wages in Delos. Another will perhaps be 
thought more conclusive: three temple officials are mentioned in these 
accounts who receive 120 drachmas a year (z.¢. 2 obols a day) for food, ovrn- 
pécvov. This shows pretty clearly that in Delos at this time a single man’s 
food was calculated to cost 2 obols a day ; and if so, then the best paid neoco- 
rus, who got 3 obols, could not have maintained a wife and family on it; in 
other words, day wages must have been higher than 8 obols. 

But there is another thing to consider: at Athens in B.c. 329, with wheat 
at 5 drachmas the medimnus, a slave’s daily rations cost 3 obols. In Delos 
therefore, if I am right in arguing that money wages rose and fell with the 
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average price of wheat, we should expect that, with daily rations estimated at 
2 obols, the price of wheat would be correspondingly lower, viz. 3 drachmas. 
And as a matter of fact, on the evidence of these same inscriptions (Bull, de 
Corr. Hell. VI. p. 14, line 103), the price of wheat at this time was 3 drachmas. 
We may now make with some probability a guess at the average day 
wage in Delos at the beginning of the second century. The price of wheat 
was the same then and there as it was in Athens in B.C. 408. Probably 
therefore the rate of wages was the same, viz.a drachmaaday. This is rather 
confirmed by the fact that the dpyiréxrwy at Athens received the wages of 
an artizan, tc. higher wages than the unskilled labourer; he received 2 
drachmas a day, and in Delos also his salary is at the rate of 2 drachmas a day. 
To sum up and conclude: in Athens and in Delos, at the end of the fifth, 
at the end of the fourth, and at the beginning of the second centuries B.C., 
the day wages of the unskilled labourer were equal in value to 4 of a medim- 
nus of wheat; or, to put it another way, if he worked six days out of seven, 
his week’s work would purchase 2 medimni of wheat. Of course he did not 
consume or require so much wheat: one man’s daily consumption of wheat 
only amounted to a choenix (7; of a medimnus). 
F. B. JEVONS. 
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ON SOME TRACES CONNECTED WITH THE ORIGINAL 
ENTRANCE OF THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 


[PLATES XI.—XIV.] 


At the south-western angle of the Athenian Acropolis and immediately 
to the south of the temple of Nike Apteros are some traces of foundations 
of walls and other indications which appear to throw some light on the 
original approach to the citadel before what is called the Beulé gate, which 
gave a direct west access to the Propylaea, was constructed. 

The evidence seems to show that this approach coincided with that 
which was until very recently (@.e. previous to about 1890) the only regular 
approach, immediately under the 8. W. angle of the Nike bastion; and 
where, a little within the old gateway (now destroyed), may be seen rough 
rock-cut grooves which had been made to assist the ascent. If from the 
site of that gateway a straight line be produced to the southward for about 
twenty feet, we find a portion of the rock of uneven surface but worn quite 
smooth. Indeed, when first uncovered on the removal of the Turkish or 
mediaeval buildings in 1889—1890, the surface was so extremely smooth 
that it appeared to have been worn by the feet of multitudes who had used 
it as a path to the Acropolis during a long series of years. See B on the 
Plan (Plate XIJ.), where this smoothed portion of the rock is shaded by double 
hatching. Lower down and following the dotted line on the plan from the 
point marked A there seem to be other indications of the path, namely along 
the track which is still used as the most direct footpath leading to and 
from the east and particularly where it runs between two masses of rock 
which here and there present the appearance of having been trimmed by 
tool strokes. The apparent interference with this path by the line of 
masonry, supposed to have belonged to the Choragic monument of Nicias, 
will not appear to militate against this theory when we consider the date of 
that monument and that the path in question would have ceased to be a 
main approach when the direct west access was made. 

To the right hand of the point B—viz. the smoothed rock above men- 
tioned—there is a considerable area over which the rock has been roughly 
levelled, extending eastwards as shown in the light hatching. This area 
is about thirty-eight feet below the datum level, which is that of 
the bottom of the lowest step of the temple of Nike Apteros. The southern 
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boundary of this area isa definite edge of the rock and its northern a 
vertical cut face, nearly, but not quite, parallel to the flank of the temple 
and the bastion wall. There is not much difference of level between the 
surface of the area above mentioned and that of the portion extending about 
forty-three feet farther towards the east, and including the site of the 
modern guard-house, but it is not so evidently artificial. One portion, 
marked C, of the first mentioned area has been smoothly levelled as if for a 
foundation to be built upon. 

In connexion with this last are two remarkable features which I shall 
refer to more particularly. One of these, lettered D, is a rough artificial 
cutting pierced into the solid rock in an oblique direction and sloping 
upwards, and at the other point, viz. G, are several lines of steppings cut on 
the upper surface of the rock as if for the foundation of a wall running into 
and joining the bastion at right angles. 

Northwards of the features just described it is to be noticed that the 
wall of the Nike bastion, which is continuous with the Cimonium and 
presumably part of it, has been rebuilt from the rock upwards for the whole 
extent between the points E and F: so there is no evidence remaining as to 
the manner in which the structures, whatever they might be, which were 
connected with the features I have described joined on to the main wall, and 
we are quite at liberty to assume that a wall following the line pointed out 
by the steppings did actually join on to the Nike bastion somewhere between 
those points. 

Assuming that we have rightly indicated from the grounds above stated 
the direction of the path and the entrance, it is necessary to show how it 
could have been defended consistently with ancient practice; and PI. XIII. is 
intended to show how an outwork might have been built taking the best 
advantage of the existing rocks and providing along the line of ascent a 
tower which would have commanded the unshielded side of an approaching 
enemy. Returning to the points C, G and D, a most remarkable feature is 
the excavation D already referred to. This shows a rather narrow entrance 
on the face of the vertically cut rock and then a rough piercing for about 
fifteen feet, with the floor sloping upwards and then terminating in an 
unfinished manner. This may possibly record some siege of the Acropolis 
with an attempt made by the enemy to carry the defences by a mine, which 
from some cause, perhaps the unexpected hardness of the rock, was discon- 
tinued ; and that afterwards the axed foundation bed C, in front of the 
opening, was intended to carry a mass of masonry for the purpose of sealing 
up the mouth. But this aperture and cutting may also, instead of recording 
an enemy’s attempt, have been connected with an intended sally-port of 
which there are instances elsewhere—notably on the south side of the 
citadel at Tiryns—and_the square foundation could have been prepared for 
the defences which were to have secured the entrance. 

However this may be, I think we ought to accept the evidence of the 
stepped cuttings G as showing that here a cross-wall joined the main circuit 
wall of the citadel, as already mentioned. 
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Returning to the point B, it will be seen by reference to Pl. XII. that the 
rocks to the westward of that point offer themselves very favourably for the 
support of the wall which is shown as founded upon them in Pl. XIII. It is 
true that I did not observe any rock-cuttings upon these rocks suitable for 
foundations of walls, other than those already referred to at the point 
marked G, but there would have been less need of any such preparations in 
those places; for the surface of the rocks in question is tolerably level, 
whilst the slope at G is very steep. 

If the outer gate had been, as suggested in Pl. XIII., a little to the 
south of B, the walls which would have defended the approach, supposing 
them carried up, as they probably would have been, so as to range—or nearly 
so—with the Nike bastion, would have had a very commanding height ; and 
there can be but little doubt that the defensive works at the western 
approach must have been very formidable, since the Persians apparently 
failed to make any impression upon them, even when defended by a very 
weak garrison, but scaled the citadel at another point. And it may be 
pointed out with respect to the original line of approach here sugyested, 
that if it had been made where the Beulé gate was formed its effectual 
defence would have been much more difficult. 

I have not followed the probable continuation of the walls further than 
is suggested by the plan. A point however worth remarking in connexion 
with this subject is, that the ancient altar which has been discovered near 
the Beulé gate and is shown in Pl. XIII., and which seems to be in situ, is 
parallel, or nearly so, to the western wall as proposed, which has been 
derived from other indications, 

In the elevation, Pl. XIV., the dotted line shows the position of the gate- 
way, of mediaeval or Turkish construction, mentioned above, which has 
recently been taken down. The wall of the bastion is drawn so as to exhibit 
its present state with the middle and left-hand portion rebuilt with stones of 
various sizes. The regular courses show the parts which remain of the 
original structure. Further evidence of this is given by the photograph 
(Pl. XI.). It should however be observed that the stepped cuttings G, though 
just discernible, are scarcely distinguishable in the photograph from other 
rock-markings. They are however in reality very easily recognized when 
attention is called to them. The traces on the surface of the ground to which 
I have referred, are not shown on the photograph; the ground was too 
much concealed by broken fragments and vegetation. 


F. C. PENROSE. 
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THE TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS)! 
Part II. 


In the first part of this dissertation an account was given of the MSS. 
which contain the Homeric Hymns, their families ascertained and an 
approximation made towards the character and ages of their archetypes. Our 
next step is to compare these four archetypes, m x y and p, among themselves, 
with the view of discovering if, and how, they are related to each other, and 
what is the intrinsic value of their respective traditions. To do this I 
examine the readings of each archetype in detail, judging each variant in its 
turn and comparing it with such examples as I can produce that illustrate its 
particular case. I endeavour to assign each variant to the category of correct 
original, independent variation, pure corruption, half-intentional correction, 
and intentionai interpolation. Upon the totals of these different classes 
given by each archetype depends its character and value. It will be seen 
that I am a disbeliever in the a priort method of dealing with MS. tradition, 
the method which selects, whether on good or bad grounds, one family as the 
source of pure tradition and rejects the rest as doctored and vicious, calls 
their good readings corrections, and their additions interpolations. I see 
rather in the divergence of families the working of accident, incalculable and not 
to be formalized. I start from the scribe in his function as a copyist, bent on 
the production of a marketable article and with no Mephistophelian predis- 
position to pervert tradition, and I call in the first place, to explain variants, 
on the natural conditions that attend such a function, unconscious errors of 
eye and hand, semi-unconscious tricks of memory and association, conscious 
correction within slight limits and approximative to the clerical ; these causes 
I endeavour to support by analogy, and only in the last resort and in the 
light of clear proof bring in the kritische Thdtigkeit of the patient copyist. 
I believe therefore that families differ only in degree, that Providence has 
scattered survivals of the original over all of them, in unequal proportions, 
and that in short, regard being naturally had to the general character of a 
family, every particular case must be judged on its merits. 








1 As I send these sheets to press I receive, Osnabriick 1895. I see on a first reading 
through the kindness of the writer, Dr. that the same view in essentials of the single 
Hollander’s tract Ueber die new bekannt gewor- MSS. and their relations is taken that I have 
denen Handschriften der homerischen Hymnen, expressed in Part I. 
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To illustrate the variations of these MSS. I have drawn largely on the 


MSS. of the Iliad and Odyssey, analogous documents whose history is on a 
For the Odyssey I quote from Ludwich; 


larger scale that of the Hymns. 


on the Iliad I use, besides La Roche’s material, my own unpublished collations 
of the Italian MSS. I give below a list of the symbols by which I refer to 
them, 


Ja Laur. 1 = Laurenziana 31, 5. 
jau. 2 = id. $2, 1. 
Laur. 3 = id. $2, 4. 
Laur. 4 = id. 32, 5. 
laur. 56 = id. 32, 6. 
isu. 6 = id. 32, 8. 
in. 7 = id. 32, 10. 
Laur. 8 = id. 32, 11. 
Laur. 9 = id. 82, 18. 
Laur. 10 = id. $2, 22. 
Laur. 11 = id. 32, 25. 
Laur. 12 = id. 82, 27. 
Laur. 13 id. 32, 28. 
Laur. 14 = id. 32, 31. 
Laur. 15 = id. 82, 38. 
Laur. 16 = id. 82, 47. 
Laur. 17 = id. 91 sup. 1. 
Laur. 18 = id. 91 sup. 2. 
Laur. 19 = id. Conv. soppr. 48. 
Laur. 20 = id. Conv. soppr. 139. 
M 1 = Milan (Ambrosiana) A 181 sup. 
M 2= id. B 39 sup. 
MN 3.= id. B 150. 
M 4= id. E 35 sup. 
M S56= id. F 101 sup. 
MSs id. H 77 sup. 
M7= id. I 4 sup. 
M &= id. I 58 sup. 
M 9= id. I 98 inf. 
M10 = id. L 73 sup. 
Mij = id. L 117 sup. 
M12 = id. M 86 sup. 
M13 = id. E 56 inf. 
Vat. 1 = Vaticani greci 26. 
Yat. 2:= id. 27. 
va... 3 = id. 28. 
Vat. 4= id. 29. 
Ve. 3 = id. 30. 
wat 6 = id. 31. 
Vet.-7 = id. 50. 


Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 2 
Vat. § 


Vat. 


Vat. 


Vat. 


Vat. 


Vat. 


Vat. 


Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 


Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 
Ven. 


ou a 


lI 


it tl 


toe eo ee 


Wil 





id. 


Urbin. 


id. 
id. 


Ottob. 


id. 
id, 
Reg. 


Pio II. 
Mare. 431. 


id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 


455. 
456. 
458. 
459a. 
459d. 
514. 


cel. ix. 
el. ix. 
cl. ix. 
el. ix. 
el. ix. 


cod. 2. 


cod. 16. 
cod. 21. 
cod. 25. 
cod. 33. 


Other signs are explained where they first 
occur, 
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Upon casting up this table it appears that x and » agree against m in 85 
cases, m and x against p in 41, and m and p against « in 7. Without 
relying too strongly on these figures we may conclude that « and p agree in 
about twice as many cases as those in which they differ, and that therefore 
they are about twice as near each other as m is to the nearer of them (#). 
This result of counting agrees with what one would have expected from the 
palpable fact that xp omit the Demeter Hymn while m has it. 

y, seeing that we have it quoted only where it differs from a, agreed 
presumably in the main with z, Otherwise of the 30 recorded divergences 
from x, 15 are peculiar to y, 5 are common to both m and p, 5 to m only, and 
5 top only. As regards m and p therefore, y is half-way between them. 

The general relationship of the archetypes is therefore settled. We 
proceed to investigate their intrinsic value. I begin with the family reputed 


least good, p. 


Ap, 19. wavtwv p, wavtws «, wavtoco’ M. Ildvrasg is fixed by 207, 
besides being a good Homeric word. The reason for the existence of ravrwv 
is hard to find. Cf. however Solon iv. 29 Bergk wavtas, -wyv, -as, Theognis 
26 qwdvteco’, -ws, -as. The coincidence with the disturbance in M is 
curious. 

21. wavtotpopov p, twoptitpopov mz. We cannot suppose that the 
scribe of p shared Gemoll’s opinion as to the inappropriateness of mopti- 
tpogov. His reading is a graphical corruption, beginning with the vowel (so 
mopdaris, mapdaris N 103, P 20, ® 573, 5 457), followed by the usual change 
of v for p (see p. 174). As to the reading to be adopted, there can be no 
doubt that Gemoll is over-nice. The fact that in an enumeration of the 
properties of Ithaca that island is called BovBoros is nothing against the 
propriety of zopritpépos as an epithetum ornans of continent opposed to 
islands. Even in Odysseus’ case all his oxen and part of his sheep and goats 
are év n7re(p@ (£ 100), and the only beef the suitors get is carried over by 
mropOunes with Philoetius (v 186). 

24. Aiuvas te Oadrdoons p, upéves x (def. M). Aduvy is found in the 
sense of sea in Homer, see Lexx., but not with a genitive of @adacoa. It 
may be a graphical corruption from Aéves, ¢ and es abbreviated. Hardly a 
pure conjecture. 

32. ayylaros IlerdpnOos p, ayxiddn x (def. M). p is very probably 
right; B 640 yadrkida 7’ dyxiadov, 697 ayyladov 7’ avtpava (ayxtadyv 
Zenod.), Theocr. xxv. 65 “Endéens && dyyiddovo, Ap. Rhod. iv. 425 din év 
apdidry. 

The laws as to the number of terminations of adjectives in verse are 
loose, cf. Lobeck Paralip. p. 474 sq., Kiihner-Blass § 147 esp. p. 538. As the 
MSS. in the Hymns vary considerably, I give in a table nine places where 
the question arises : 

Ap. 32 ayxuadrn LemapnOos x ayxlaros p (def. M). 
ab. 181 Anroto TrepixddaTov m TEpiKAvaTHS up. 
ib. 251 dudipvtous Kata vicous m audipvtas xp. 
T 2 
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bo 
a 
Lo 


Herm, 124 xnataotugérn evi rétpn m Katactugéro up. 
ib. 209 Bovolv évxpaipynow mx évxpaiporory p. 

ib. 272 Bovot per’ aypavrAnot m aypavroLor xp. 

ib. 412 dypavAnor Boecow mx dypavnrotor p. 

Aphr. 39, 50 xataOvyntiiot yuvacki mz Katabvytoiar p.* 


The MSS. give the masculine termination as against the feminine in 
this proportion ; M in 2 cases (out of 8), x in two (out of 9), p in 6 (out of 9). 
Metre, to which Lobeck J.c. is willing to allow a large influence, does not, it 
will be noticed, enter into any of these instances. Itacism on the other hand 
probably does, at least into genders turning upon 7 and oz, and the incon- 
stancy of # at Herm. 272, 412 is noticeable in this connection. The several 
lines will be best noticed as they occur. 

42, qores p, modus x (def. M). Possibly mere itacism, possibly an 
expression of a view with regard to weporwy. If weporewy is a simple adjec- 
tive then both Cos and Miletus may stand in apposition to ods, if Meporrwy 
is a proper name then only Cos. Cf. Peppmiiller, Philol. 1884 p. 196. 

54. evBour p, evBwv x (def. M). The same variant H 238 Boy Aristar- 
chus, codd. plerique ; Body Aristophanes, ‘L’* L,,, ,, B,,* Me,> Pa,® Pe.” 

59. Snpov avak ei Booxots yp, full line x,§ (def. M). The scribe of », both 
careless and ignorant, simply omitted what he was unable to read. The 
Stoll-Cobet restoration Booxyjces 0 of Ke o Exwor is supported by the 
parallel case of the Delphians (536, 7). Both oracles, naturally barren spots, 
are to be maintained yepos am’ ddXotpins, by the foresticre. 

65. yevotunv p, y épolunv x (def. M). Tevoduny is obviously right, 
and preserves the tradition ; y’ €po/uny, as we have seen (Part I. p. 174), is a 
common minuscule error. 

71. én p, ins x (def. M). 72 dripjoas p, atipjow x (def. M). The 
fixed point in this passage is given by 71, where iéy must be right and idys 
wrong. ’Atiuyow seems to have been altered to suit /5ns, see p. 269 ; dryunon 
is a fifteenth century conjecture. In the absence of M therefore the original 
seems to be p’s atuypjoas, and this though ungraceful should be read. The 
second participle catraotpéyas goes closely with on and almost=xata- 
otpéyryn kat don. M 113 sg. is somewhat parallel. 

78. &xactd Te Hoda verrovdav p, axndéa yATEL Aawv mx. The accepted 
view is probably right, that » composed this hemistich to fill the place of 
axndéa yer Nawy, though it is difficult to understand what confusion or 
lacuna can have justified p in doing so. At v. 59 p omitted a hemistich, 
apparently on similar grounds; here he fills the gap. Errors of ov for o in 
compounds of ods are frequent (¢.g. in adptimos I 505, 6 310, cf. vnrdmous 
and vyA/7os), but in this case ov is fixed by the metre and must have been 





2H 32, duiv &bavdryot, the MSS. are about 4 ¢.e. Barberini i. 161. 
equally divided between yo: and ow. Zeno- 5 Monte Cassino S 94. 
dotus read the fem. 6 Parma H H ii. 27. 

3 MSS. taken from editions are distinguished 7 Perugia E 48. 
by inverted commas. 8 See Part I. p. 165. 
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original. Possibly aovAvodes in 77 suggested the form. It would be 
interesting if our knowledge of Byzantine phonetics permitted a guess 
at the century when such a conjecture was possible. 

129. Secpudo’ p, Seopar’ mx, Secpar’ J, Sécpar’ KS. The plural of 
Secpds in the Hymns is decoy, as shown by Herm. 157, 409, Dion. vii. 12, 18 
where there are no variants. (On the other hand a 204 décpar’ éynou.) 
Acoud o’ therefore is probably right here, and should be read; the accent 
which remains on Seopdr’ in mz points to an incomplete correction ; the later 
MSS. KS carried the alteration a step farther. 

152. of 5) aor’ éravtia p, ot ToT mx. The reading of p seems to be 

TOT 
due to the incorporation of a variant of 8), of which zor’ possibly represents 
tor’ the reading of mx, corrupted. For the process cf. 215 amédXwvos for 
o 
aTroAnXov. 

159. adOis p, adtis mx, A common variant, generally considered less 
correct, so A 27, I’ 36, 440, E 697, A 567, ete. 

171. See infra p. 275. 

176. éaidnv p, 5%) mx. Av and &) are variants « 160, where Zeno- 
dotus and the second hand of ‘U’ (Monac. 519 Bs, xiv.) read dyv. The 
difference however may be purely graphical. 

178. tpvav p, vuvéwy mx. Coalescence of resolved syllables is one 
of the: most usual signs of a careless scribe ; cf. ag’ tuav 171, opas 460, 
xpuaod Sel. xxxii. 6; in M cf. Ap. 263, Herm. 542. 

211. p omits the verse, from homoecoarchon.® Its archetype naturally 
had it. 

215. dmdAXwvos p, dtroArNov mx. ’*ArdAXwvos of course is unmetrical, 
and arises, I imagine, from an original error déAXwv, corrected into the 


0 
vocative thus, a7réAXwy ; this o was then taken as a termination, = os. 

216. avepin p, mrepins x, metpinv M. On the accusative in this con- 
struction see La Roche, Hom. Studien p. 118; it is recommended by the 
corruption (graphical, see p. 144) in the earlier part of the word in M. 
The dative and genitive are corrections with a grammatical object. 

224. reApnoocorv p, Tevpnoody x, Téupscov m. The form tevpnocdy 
is established by Strabo 409, Steph. Byz. s.v. and the passage there quoted 
from Antimachus, who derives the name from tevyjooato. m and p are 
attempts to help the metre after v had fallen out, m perhaps with a reminis- 
cence of Ttewéonv a 184. 

227. ww TOTe p, TwToTE MX. oTe is a common error, cf. 152. 

233. of dé p, ovd5é mx. ove is a corruption, possibly intended in m to 
go with its reading xparéovowy (cf. p. 277). The same variation Aphr. 139 is 
confined to AQ. 


272. mpodyouev, xm, mpocdyoey p. A corruption from misreading 


o 
ap, that arose independently in # and m. Not a correction. 





® I may perhaps be permitted to coin this word, the natural correlative of homoeoteleuton, 
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293. Boye p, vno mz. I am unable to account for this singular 
corruption ; £ 162 where Bwyd is the original Ludwich quotes va@ from 
Plut. de sollert. anim. 283 E, n 100 for Bwouav we find the variants mipyov 
and Bovvor. 

306. tuddova p, tupdrov ma (re add. m). Corruption in mx from 
which p happens to be free; cf. 352 where the readings are tu¢dova xp, 
tugava m. One sees how accidental variants are, and also that when « and 
p diverge it is upon a point of uncial confusion. 

322. are ujoeas p, pjoear x, pnticear m. “Ere no doubt is a correction 
based upon A 474 and does credit to the scribe of py. The common archetype 
of ap had pyoeas, a simple uncial corruption from MHTICEAI, TI coalescing 
to give H. Cf. p. 279. 

339. 7) wapdcov p, } moccov x, éotw. Scov, M. On this passage see 
p. 279. The original reading of zp seems to have been HOCON, which 
produced wécov to avoid the hiatus, and afterwards tapocov and toccov 
alike to save the metre. 

356. aicwov p, alowov mx. A simple confusion with the more common 
word aiawos. Cf. Herm. 516, p. 294. 

366. adiwiyicover p, aywwnocovor. mx. <A graphical corruption, and not 
a common one; cf, Ap. Rhod. ii. 240 dyevov ‘L’ for aéduvor. 

403. ravtéo’ p, mavto#’ mx. Tlavtéo[e] seems better than mavto6[e] 
of which there is no clear example in Homer. V. Lexx. 

515. ypuvonjv p, épatov m,...atov x, yapiev Athenaeus 22 C. I am 
unable to see that ypvofy is necessarily a correction: m and « (originally) 
indeed both read éparov, but yapiev which goes back to the second century 
A.D. is enough to show that other readings were then in existence, and 
xpvonv may be a survivor of one of these. The lacuna in «is an accident 
confined to that family. An example of a real correction of...aTdv is at 
once to hand in dyarov the conjecture of At D, accepted by Demetrius 
Chalcondyles. 

Herm. 45. as Gre p, at bre x, 7) Gre m. The original of this passage is as 
hard to recover as that of Ap. 339, see below p. 279. The readings of p and 
x are certainly both corruptions, and that of p is the deeper. What can 
as have meant to the scribe? hardly an accusative; did he intend it 
for ws? 

59. ovowaxruThy dvopatwov p, dvowakduTov dvowdtwv x, dvowaKdvTOV 
eEovoudfov m. An attempt of p to make dvoyaxdvror, the v in which was 
to him long, metrical. Cf. E 55, 491, 578 al. 

67. dnAnrai. I collect the MS. variants on this word as it appears in 
the Hymn to Hermes. 


67. dnryntal ep girntai m. 
175. pirnréov m, Piryntevov xp. 
214. gyrwrny p pirnrnv max (piroTHv E). 
292. dyritéwy p pirnréwv ma. 
446. dnrAnTAa p = fidnra mz, 
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It will be seen that p has at least its full share of the correct ¢- spellings. 
It would be easy to ascribe the variants to itacism, but that the g.A- spelling 
prevailed in antiquity ; so Herodian and Trypho ap. Choerobose. An. Ox. ii. 
p. 2712 derive it from ipesrétns, cata agatpeow Tod U Kal Tod é Kal extdoe 
tov é eis 7. Hes. Opp. 375 the MSS. are divided as here. Aesch. Choeph. 999 
the Laur. has qcAyjrns and Eur. Rhesus 217 the Venetus and the other 
MSS., but in Photius the words ¢yAobdy dmariav, dir@paralsic]: éEararas 
follow in the series ¢y-. Archilochus (/r. 46) is quoted by Eustathius (Od. 
1889, 1 sg.) as using the word (spelled by Eust. naturally giA‘jra), Seneca 
(Zp. v. 11, 13) makes the curious statement about its origin ‘latronum 
more quos giAjtas Acgyptii vocant. Brunck’s @yrjtys 0 pws Karoir’ av 
évtws Anth. Pal. v. 308 is very probable for yerAAnorTHs of the MSS. On the 
derivation see Vaniéek, p. 1192. 

119. 80 aidvos te topjcas p, 8’ aidvas mx. Gemoll’s objection to te 
is well founded: the original was probably & aidv’ dvritopiHaas, we. 
Svatwvatitopnoas, which divided wrongly gave Siaidva tiropjcas and the 
successive corrections 4.’ aidvas and & aidvos te topyaas. p again is 
furthest off. For avtiropety cf. 178, 283, E 337, K 267; for the misdivision 
ef. atitddXeTo Herm. 400, p. 291. 

127. xdppa hépwv p, yappopépwv mx. Again p is a step further off the 
original, which no doubt is Barnes’ yappodpor. 

152. wap’ iyviot p, wepuyviot m, wep’ iyvior x. lap’ is probably an 
alteration of p’s, cf. Ge xxx. 7,14, 1336 wapiatar, rep iavwv ‘G Mor.’ L,,, 
Ven. g, Vat. 19) 139 15 199 99° +00. 198. mep ayaidv, trap’ adyaidy ‘L’ Vat. 4, o, 
M,. The phrase ep’ ¢yviot, which has been attacked, is well defended by 
Theocr. xxv. 242 aep’ iyvinow éd£e | xépxov, where similar variants occur 
(see Ziegler). 

209. edxpalporow p, evxpaipnor mz. For evdxparpos with two termina- 
tions cf. Aesch. Suppl. 304 evxpaip@ Boi. The reading of p therefore is not 
necessarily itacistic or a correction. See ante, p. 261. 

241. vxdupov p, Advpwov mx. id. 449. In neither place is vydupor 
possible, and we must admit it to be a correction. The two words are 
occasionally interchanged ; no variants on v7jduyos are reported in the Iliad, 
nor on Ap. 171, Pan xix. 16; in the Odyssey however #dupov is read § 793 
by ‘ P?? w 311 by ‘ PG?’ the form being in both cases metrically possible. 

312. dé€ar wap p, déEo mapa mx. A mistake on the part of p, but how 
far conscious it is hard to say. Variations between -as and -o in verbs are 
frequent, cf. Ap. 146 under m, p. 275. 

313. épéewvov p, épéecvev mx. The plural is obviously right, and there is 
no reason why we should call it a correction. The singular of mz is an easy 
error, arising from the ‘ nearer subject.’ 

342. dia p, Sora mz. Which of these two forms is an itacistic corruption 
from the other will depend on the view taken of the passage in general. I 
do not admit the necessity of Barnes’ rota; and in this case dia will seem 
more original than Soca which, though Ilgen printed it, is plainly impossible, 
Read therefore Sta, wéXwpa. 
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356. naréepke p, xatépeke mz. The reading of p is right, and similar 
confusions between the tenses of épyeuv, épdev occur E 650, I 535. 

361. dreclvov p, adéyivov x, areylfav m. 557, adéyever p, adé- 
yuvev mz. *Adeydvov seems established by dydalas ddéyuvve 476 where 
there is no variant. The two variants of p are cases of itacism, with in one 
of them (ddee/vwv) a slight conjecture to make a possible word. 

371. véov-y’ émitedAopévoto p, véov mx. The addition of y’ is a metrical 
conjecture, which occurred independently to the scribe of D. See in general 
p. 275, Ap. 157. 

386. xpataid p, kpatep® mx. Gloss, or perhaps corruption (p dropping 
out); the reverse process A 119, and m on 265, 

402. Hravve p, €Exravve mx. Accidental omission, cf. 59 dvopdfwv px. 
eEovopafov m. 

412. dypavrovet p, aypavrAnot mz. ’Aypadrovor is probably right, cl. 
492 where there is no variant, and 272 where only m has -nov. Apol- 
lonius iv. 1341 dypavAor without variant ; more exx. in the Lexx. See in 
general ante, p. 261. 

478. éraipov p, étaipny mz. Due probably to assonance with Auyi- 
dwvov. 

481. hiropedéa yapov p, piroxvdda kapov mz. The adjectives are 
about on a level. WcAoperdas is not found without a double pw earlier than 
Paul. Silentiarius Anth. Pal. vi. 66, 10 évOadde Kardtpévns giroperdéorv 
avOero Moveais cf. ix. 524. 22, though it would be rash to tie the writer 
of this hymn down to such a rule. cdoxvdrs appears to occur elsewhere 
only in 375, giroxvdéos 7ys, and isa less good epithet of x@pos. Either 
word may have been derived from the other, by itacistic change of e¢ and v, 
then graphical change of « and w. I cannot account for y@pov. 


‘ 

530. dxnpaoy p, axjpiov mx (axjpaov L). No variants are quoted on 
axyptos in the Odyssey, but the reading of L shows that dxjpaos was a 
natural error, perhaps caused by reminiscences of dxypatos, axnpactos. 

540. mupackew p, mipavoxew mx, A very common phonetic error, 
cf. p. 289. 

560. @vowor p, Ovicwor «x, Oviwor m. The commonest of phonetic 
errors, cf. merely ydwv for yuiwy 20, Apollonius iii. 685 Oder ‘ L. Guelf.’ ; 
contra v. 85 Ovie ‘M’ for Ode, cl. x 309, A 180. 

ib. &dwdvias p, édndviac mz. Apparently a graphical confusion of @ for 
n; cf. dnroryv, dyrAnTHv 214, K 252 rapwxwxev, wapwHynxer. 

Aphr. 16. xypvonddkatov mp, ypvondatov x. 118 xpvondrdrov xp, 
xpvonraxdtou m, Art. xxvii. 1 ypvonddxatrov omnes. Here we have two 
passages where p goes wrong against one where it is right. Probably there- 
fore ypvondaxaror in this line is not a correction but the original reading, 
and in ypvondatev ypvondradrov a syllable has accidentally fallen out. No 
variants are recorded in the Iliad and Odyssey. 

20. movos p, words x, ores mM. TIddus, as Gemoll observes, is surprising 
in the sing., and feeling the difficulty m made qrodevs. Idvos is a graphical 
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corruption; II 726 in the phrase au qovov avdpav, modu is read by Ly, 
Vat. o op 
39. cata Ovntoior p, kata Ovnrnor mex, id. 50, The feminine cataOvnry 
does not occur in Homer; the masc. form is therefore probably a correction 
conscious or unconscious of p. On his tendency to this formation see p. 261. 

71. wopddarues p, mapdades (def. M), A usual and ancient variation in 
the spelling of this word. Aristarchus preferred mapd-; N 103, P 20 the 
MSS. are about equally divided, zrop6- is in the text of the Ven. A. 

82. re xal p, cal (def. M). A correction to save the quantity of «ai 
before efSo05; Ruhnken accepted it, and Art. xxvii. 22 tuéwv nal ddXdXs, 
Wolf’s ze is usually inserted. For the reverse ef. A 528 irous te Kal app’, 
where te is omitted by ‘L’ Vat. .,, M 4, io 

84. OdpBawwer p, Oavpaver « (def. M). OapBaivew does not occur, and 
is probably a phonetic corruption. 

136, 136a. ob oduv detxerin yun Exoopmat Hé Kal ovKi p, ov opty detKEerin 
puos éocopat add’ eixvia | el Tor decxedin yuvn Ecoopar 7é Kal odki me. A 
typical instance of mechanical contamination; both lines stood in the 
archetype of », the scribe’s eye wandered from one deccedin to the other. 
This the commentators have recognized. 

146. dyopafers p, ayopevers mz. A sheer misguided correction in p, 
ayopafew does not occur in Homer. Cf. dreyifov in m Herm. 361 for 
adeyuvov. 

174. jupe — s xvpe m. This typical uncorrected graphical corrup- 
tion in p and « shows how little deliberate purpose works among MSS. 

203. fpmac’ cov p, Hpmac’ évov x, aivov m. The mere omission of v 
éperxvotixoy has produced this variant in p. It is curious that in the other 
families the same letter has been incorporated with the next word, and in M 
an itacism has supervened to give an additional disguise. Hermann no doubt 
was right in establishing Ov. 

218. ypvaoOpovor p, xpucoPpoves mz. Semi-conscious correction in p, 
influenced by the neighbourhood of T/@wvov and ézveixeXor. 

245. tp, y’ mz. Homeric usage shows 7’ to be right; y’ is naturally a 
common graphical mistake. 

279. ynOjoats p, ynOjoes mx, 280 aEats p, dEevs max. Possibly simple 
itacism, otherwise a correction of optative for future is of extremely common 
occurrence, ¢.g. H 129, I 251. 

Aphr. vi. 9. vOew’ p, dvOew’ mx. “AvOeuor is established by the adjec- 
tive dv@eudes and Pindar’s dvOeua ypvood besides by later use; &vOey’ 
must be an alteration based upon ignorance of the rare word. 

18, evotepavouv Kudepeins p, ioorepavov ma, Aphr. 175 évatepavov xp, 
tootepavov m. Aphr. 6 évotepdvov, 288 évoteddvw without variant. It 
may well be, and has been by all commentators, doubted whether évarédavos 
or tootépavos be the more fitting epithet of Aphrodite; I incline to side 
with Hollander (p. 13 n.) and Gemoll in favour of éver., but without joining 
with Baum, in condemning the ‘levitas’ of m, which is at least consistent in 
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reading door. ; rather does x exhibit light conduct in wavering between the 
two words. “Evorépavos is the Homeric epithet, ioorépavos we have as 
early as Solon fr. 19, 4, Theognis 250, 1304, 1332, 1383; in Simonides /r. 52 
the two words again are variants (fooredavov ‘B, dictepavov ‘PQ,’ 
evotepavov ‘ VL’). 

Dion. vii. 8. Frye p, Hryaye mx. In mz a syllable has been doubled. 

Mater deor. xiv. 3. xpotddn x, Kpotddwv mz. Kpotddwv has been 
assimilated to iay7j in p; the scribe no doubt considered xpotddyn a 
nominative. 

ib. turavev p, Tupmavev mx. Turdvewr is right and not a correction ; 
in mz a confusion occurred with the more familiar word, as Apollonius i. 
1139 both ‘L’ and ‘Guelf.” have tuprdver where it is unmetrical, and in 
Anth, Pal. vi. 165, 5 (a passage modelled on this) Bapiy tumdvov Bpomor, 
Suidas quotes tupmraver. 

Asclep, xvi. 3. Sotivw p, Swtiw mx. Semi-conscious alteration in 7p, 
with reminiscence of dwti/vyn. Awriw is fixed by Hesiod ap, Strabo 442, 647, 
and Simonides /7, 30. 

Pan xix. 26. @OaréOwv p, Oaréwv x (def. M). The theta has dropped 
out in x from the greater familiarity of @adéwyv; the same process may be 
seen at y 91, Apollonius ii. 843 (‘ Guelf.’). 

Ath, xxviii. 10. oBpiuns p, ouB8pipns x (def. M). Here for once p has 
the more correct spelling. The variation is perpetual in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

Hest, xxix. 3. édayes p, kaye « (def. M). The second person is surely 
right, and the third a correction; $épfev xxx. 2 is not parallel, for there Tata 
is addressed in the third person while here we have ‘Earén in the vocative 
and god v. 4. Cf. the invocations "Apreuis 4) Oardpous Tovs dpéwy Edayes 
Anth. Pal. vi. 240, 2, } re Sduou pedéovea Kal i) Ades “IuBpacov “Hp id. 
243, 1. 

Ge xxx. 8. mdpeoti p, wep ote x (def. M). Tldpeore though no doubt 
coinciding with the original seems a real correction ; otherwise it is hard to 
explain qep éore. Cf. v. 14, Herm. 152, ante. 

ab, 14. map’ evavbécw p, mepecavOéowy x (def. M). 
of correction in p; cf. below p. 271. 

Selene xxxii. 6. axtives p, axtijpes x (def. M). 
inexplicable, but there is no reason to suppose it was originally common 


to p. 


This also is a case 


as error seems 


Diosc, xxxiii. 14. dé\Xau p, dédXras x (def. M). Apparently the scribe of 
p took xarérraveay as intrans. = cateravcarto (as mavceev Dem. 351), and 
altered aéAXas to suit his view. 

On counting up these passages it will be found that among some seventy 
variants peculiar to p, eleven are conjectures (Ap. 59, 78, 322, 389, Herm. 
127, 241,"Aphr£146,* Aphr. vi. 9, Ge xxx. 8, 14, Diosc. xxxiii. 14), seventeen 
are half-conscious conjectures (Ap. 19, 152, 216, 224, 356, Herm. 45, 59, 119, 
312, 361, 386, 402, 530, Aphr. 39, 82, Mat. de. xiv. 3, Asclep, xvi. 3), one is 
an independent reading (Ap. 515), twenty-one are original (Ap, 32, 65, 71, 
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129, 227, 233, 272, 306, 403, Herm. 67, 209, 214, 292, 313, 412, 446, Aphr. 
245, Dionys. vii. 8, Mat. de. xiv. 3, Pan xix. 26, Ath. xxviii. 10, Hest. xxix. 3, 
Selen. xxxii, 6); the remaining twenty-three are phonetic and graphical 
blunders, but to these have to be added the long list already given 
Pt. I. p. 174. 


I proceed to examine 2. 

Ap. 71. iSns x (def. M), én p. “dns 2 pers. is obviously wrong; the 
two forms 167, iéns are exchanged, but in circumstances where either of them 
is possible, A 203, I’ 163, A 205; we must suppose that the scribe of 2, 
under the influence of some similar association, wrote ins for {8, and then 
altered dtiunoas into atiyunow (72, which he meant for aor. med.) to suit it. 
I think this more likely than that, with Hollander p. 10, dripjo@ is a 
survival of atipjoor. 

151. dvnp x, aici ma. ’Avyp does not stand in any graphical relation 
to aie/, and we must suppose it to be a correction of x, introduced, after ds 
in 152 had become of, to provide a subject for dain. 

174, jpmérepov x, bpérepov mp. Gemoll is plainly wrong in preferring 
nuétepov ; the maidens are to establish the poet’s fame, by talking of him to 
tourists, in return he will earry their fame wherever he goes [as he actually 
does in the Hymn]. There is the same notion of a bargain, but reversed, at 
6 496, 7. ‘Hyérepov is far from being the ‘ bessere Ueberlieferung’ ; it is an 
itacismus purus putus. 

211. dp’ epevOe? x, dw’ épeyOet m, dpapivOw y (def. p). The original, 
and the relative value of these three readings is quite uncertain, See 
p. 276, n. 12. 

216. vepins x, meepinv m, meepin p. A correction in 2, as in p: 
cf. p. 263. 

224. reupnocdy x, Téupicov m, TedAunoody p; x alone is right, the 
other ll. are corrections : cf. p. 263. 

284. dmroxpéuatar x, emixpéuatac mp. ‘Troxpéuaras is not found, 
and its origin in z is hard to explain, unless it was suggested by darepOev and 
imrodéSpoue. I may observe in passing that little use can be made in criticism 
of confusions between abbreviations ; those for éwi and v7o are absolutely 
unlike. 

322. pyjoea x, pnticear m, ett pnoear p. 2 presents its original 
unaltered, while p has emended it, ef. p. 264, and v. 515. 

339. 4} moccoy x, éotw. bcov Mm, % Tapdcov p. Apparently a correc- 
tion in z, but nearer to the common original than p’s reading. Cf. p. 264. 

515, ..arov x, éparov m, ypvohy p, xaplev Athen. 22 C. Whatever 
view be taken of the readings of » and Athenaeus, it is plain with what 
fidelity x has transmitted its original. 

Herm. 45. at dre x, 7) 6te m, ds Gre p. A’ Gre though wrong seems less 
far than the reading of p from the original, cf. p. 264. 

65. @To 2, dXto m, @pto p. A clerical error in x from which p is free. 
For the falling out of a p cf. N 125 dcev ‘ Mor.’ for dpoev, B 522 dpoev, dcev, 
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L a7 197 Wat. 99 O 694 doer Aristarchus, époev the majority of our MSS. It 
is noticeable how z here also refrains from correcting its original. 

Herm. 86. abromperns &s x, abtotpomncas mp. These words as they 
stand give no sense. Whatever the original may have been they are a long 
way from it. Mr. Tyrrell’s conjecture of adtoropycas will be admitted to 
be the best yet made, and seems to satisfy the sense admirably. I should 
however prefer adtotdpos ws (without which it is difficult to explain the 
reading of a), or may we assume an original pair of readings, adtomopjcas 
and avromdpos ws ? 


Making this supposition, the actual variants must be explained as the 
mephoas 


result of repeated emendation and conflation; thus avtoropos as = avTo- 
mepnsws; then by an inversion avtoperns ws, and by correction, to give the 
semblance of a known word, avro(7)pemnsws. On the other side adroropnaas, 
we may imagine, by the same process became adtopornaas and avto(t)potn- 
cas. The ground for the emendation of adtomodpos ds will naturally have 
been the (apparent) metrical difficulty. 

232. tavavroda x, tavitoda mp. The form tavuoda exists, ¢.g. 
Ajax 837, but the metre here settles the question in favour of tavadmoéda. 
zx is free from the corruption, which is phonetic, and occurs « 464 and in the 
lemma of Apollonius’ lexicon sv. Cf. mipdonew = mipavoxery, p. 266. 

254. «Arlyn x, Alkvw cett. KAdvy is usually taken as a gloss on 
Adxcvw, but glosses do not seem to have largely invaded «, and it may well 
be a correction from a corruption, Adevw Krivw Krilvy. 

303. olwvoicw ed x, oiwvoiors od mp. An uncial corruption, 
€Y for CY, as noticed p. 174. Here we may observe the fidelity with 
which z transmits it. tudddv Ap. 306 is another case. 

361. dreyivwr 2, dreyifwv m, adrecivov p. See p. 266; x has escaped 
the itacism of p. 

397. omevdovto x, omevdoovre mp. A correction in x, due apparently 
to the distance of tov, which may have been taken for an adjective. The 
same failure to understand a construction led to dtiunow for atipjnoas 
Ap. 72. Here the corrector of I‘ was seized with the same idea. 

Aphr. 16. xpvojratov x, ypvonddxatov mp; 118 ypvonrdrov xp 
xpvonraxdtov m. See p. 266; the syllable ax seems to have fallen out 


accidentally before ar. 
99. weicea x, Bynocea myp. LIledcea (or rather wicea, as Ruhnken 


corrected) of course is right ; the variation is itacistic with a reminiscence of 
Bijcoa. Pan xix 2 the word is spelled rican. T 9 we have mjcea as a variant, 
£124 wicca reicea mycea, Ap. Rh. iii. 1218 wedoea. Cf. Ruhnken’s note. 

144. gpos x, pws mp. A natural error in mp; & 294 where the metre 
does not decide, Eust. and Vat. ,, have épos, 2 315 where the metre makes 
Epos necessary, the MSS. are about equally divided; Herm. 434, Aphr. 91 
there is no variant. 

244. kata x, Taya myp. Kara seems impossible with audixadvwer ; 
one must suppose it a corruption from taya through xara. 
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Mat. deor, xiv. 3. tpopos x, Bpouos mp. Bpopos adrAdv occurs Herm, 452, 
Dion, xxvi. 10 tumdvouv Bpopuov Anth. Pal. vi. 165, 5, id. vi. 217. 5 xvBédrns 
iepov Bpopov; tpomos is evidently the worse reading and, as there is no 
graphical relation between 8 and 7, must be either a gloss or a conjecture. 

Pan, xix. 7. xdpnva «x, xédrevOa py (def. M). Here M is wanting 
xérevOa of yp gives the better sense as against x’s xapynva, which is identical 
with xopupas and may very probably have come from v. 4... (Ludwich, Rh. 
Mus. 1887, p. 548 prefers xapnva.) 

26. Oaréwv x, OaréOwv p (def. M). See p. 268. «x has fallen into a 
clerical error. 

Hest, xxix, 3. édaye x, éxayes p (def. M). "EXaye seems the inferior 
construction, and the scribe was probably tempted to it by the distance from 
). Cf. Ruhnken’s note on Dem. 269, and ante p. 268. 

Ge xxx. 3. wep éote 2, mapeote p (def. M). Ilep éore is unexplained, 
and on that account, besides its persistence in DEII and some members of p 
(BL,NP), is to be considered original. x therefore again has accurately trans- 
mitted its original. p would seem to have corrected it. 

14. wepecavOéow x, trap evavOéow yp (def. M). The original of « 
again seems to have persisted, while p has endeavoured to correct it. With 
w(p)epoepoveia (p. 299) before us, and comparing depéoBios v. 9, Dem. 451, 
452, 475, hepecoaxéos Her. Scut. 13 we may perhaps accept Ernesti’s 
gepecarvOéow. M, it must be remembered, is wanting. 

Selene xxxii. 6. axtijpes x, axtives p (def. M). The word detyp does 
not exist, and how & inserted it can only be guessed. 

When these passages are counted, it appears that among some twenty- 
eight variants peculiar to 7, there are two downright conjectures (Ap. 151, 
Mat, de, xiv. 3), nine semi-conscious conjectures (Ap. 71, 216, 284, 339, 
Herm. 86, 397, Aphr. 244, Pan xix. 7, Hest. xxix. 3), no independent readings, 
four survivals of the original (Ap. 224, Herm. 232, 361, Aphr. 144) and some 
thirteen graphical or phonetic errors, plus those given Pt. I. p. 161 9. 


I pass to a more difficult and more important subject, the valuation of 
the tradition of M. Our experiences with # and p have prepared us for a 
large proportion of novelties in M; we shall see to what conclusion as to 
their origin a detailed examination of them takes us. I may _ notice 
how important it is in such an examination to deal with archetypes of families 
and not with single MSS. As against AtDELIIT or ABC...... V, the single 
M might seem to have little authority ; when we deal with m « and p, m 
at the lowest reckoning has the weight of one to two. 

Ap. 14, paxaipa Antot M, padxacp’ ® ATOE cet. When @ fell out, 
pedxarp was expanded to give another syllable. So 17 xvwov for xvv@ov, 
@ has fallen out. 

19. wavtoco’ m. mavtTws x, mavtav p. Lldvtws is fixed by v. 207 
(see p. 261). Of wavrdc’ with the second syllable lengthened there is no 
example; either therefore mavtws became zravtos and the s was doubled to 
make metre, or og is a graphical confusion for the minuscule omega (  ). 
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82. éorat m, éotiv cet. éora evidently is right, and occurred as a 
conjecture to J. The vulgate éoriv is a corruption; cf. © 286 (ora) éore 
‘H post ras.,’ Ven. ,;, 1310 (éo7av) gore ‘D’ N,B, Vat. 4, K 41 (€orau, ein) 
éote Ixion. yp. Ven. A, hitherto no other MSS., 223 (€crar) éore ‘L Baroce. 
ee, RO. 5g gg VAM. x, VBL. 9; oie 040 a ML & gee ap O08 £404, 547. 

94. te m, kai cet. A mechanical slip, due to the three te’s before. 

96. om. Ma, hab. dp. The coincidence between M and a is accidental, 
and arises of course from homoeoarchon with 98. The line stood in m and 2. 
Baumeister and Gemoll therefore are signally mistaken in seeing an ‘ inter- 
polation’ in it. 

To show what a part mechanical circumstances play in these omissions. 
I give a table of omitted lines in the Hymns. 


Ap. 35 oxvpos Kai Pw@xara Kai adtoxavns dpos aimrv 
40 Kal Krdpos aiyAneooa Kal aicayéns Epos aitv. 
41 follows 35 in AtDHJK. Homocoteleuton. 
Ap. 23—73 om. M without apparent reason. 
144 maoat 5é cxomial te Pidkar Kal mpodoves aKpot 
145 iynr@v opéwv rotapoi 0 ddade mrpopéovtes. 
macat 5é cxorial te pirat Kal mpopéovtes L. Homocotcleuton. 
189 om. p without apparent cause. 
211 4 dua PopBavrte tproTre yévos 7) duapvvOw 
212 %) dua eval Kai AevKirTo.o SdpapTe. 
212 om. p. Homoearchon. 
231 EvOa veoduns aXos avarrvéet aYOopmevos TrEep 
232 €dxwv appara xara yapai § édathnp dyads trep. 
232 om. MBO. Homocotelcuton. 
260 évOa8’ aywnoover teAnéooas ExaTouBas. 
289 the same words. 
261—289 om. ET. 
293--320 om. B apparently without cause. 
325 a omit all but y apparently without cause. 
LA , » > \ \ ” , 
344 ovre ror eis edviv S105 HAVOE pwNTLOEVTOS 
4 ” > 2 Lgl LAN e \ s 
345 ovte mot és O@Kov TroAVdaidarov ws TO Tapos TEP. 
344 om. E p. Homocoarchon. 
371 tiv 8 avdtod Katémvo’ iepov pévos HEedLoLo 
372 é& od viv mvO® KikAHnoKeTaL oi SE dvaKTa 
4, / bd , lcd al 
373 wvOtov Kadéovoy eTr@vupov.otveka KEiOt 
. > a a a , Ips ’ , 
374 avrod mice médwp pévos oF€os HErLoLO. 
372—4 om. D. Homocoteleuton. 
375 xal tor’ dp’ éyvw How évi ppeci DoiBos ’AmodAXN@Y 
o js , , > , 
376 ovvexa uv KpHVvN KadXIppoos éEaTTadyce: 
377 BA 8 émi Terhovon xeyorwpévos ala 8 ixave 
a \ 4‘ ~> ty x, A ‘ A a ” 
378 otf S€ war’ ayy’ avTis Kai uv mpos wiOov Eev7re 


382 4 Kal emi poov aoe dvak Exdepyos aTrodwv. 




















Ap. 


Herm. 


Aphr. 
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376—8 repetit post 382 M. Homocoteleuton. 
505 é« 8€ cai adtol Baivov émi pnypive Oaraoons 
506 é« & adds nrretpovde Oonv ava vi’ éptcavto 
507 trod émi yraudbos rapa § Eppata paxpa tavvccav 
508 xal Bopov rroincav em) apaborot Oardcons. 
506—8 om. ET. Homoeoteleuton. 
537 bcc enol x’ ayaywot TepikrUTa Hur’ avOpweTrav 
538 vnov 5 rpopirayFe dédeyGe SE GIN’ avOparrav. 
538 om. Mp. Homoeoteleuton. 
539 om. T apparently without cause (so Bethe’s collation). 


135 Snwov cai Kpéa TroAda peTHopa 8 airy’ avdeipe 
136 ofa véns popis emi Sé Evra Kdyxav’ deipas. 
136 om. M. Homocoteleuton. 
15 écaovpévas & Hiéev dvak dios vios “AmroAX@v 
16 és IlvXov Hyabénv Sifnpevos eiditrodas Bods. 
215 om. L, perhaps from Homoeoarchon. 
218 iyuid 7 eivevdnoer ExnBoros elrré Te wdOor 
219 ® wéroe  péya Oadpa T08’ OpOarpoioww opapat. 
220 iyma pév Tadd y eoti Body opOoxpatpawr. 
218, 219 om. M. Homocoarchon. 
422 om. zp without apparent cause. 
456 viv 8 érrel ody orLyos Tep wy KrAUTA Sea oldas 
457 t& wéov Kal Oupor éraiver mpeaBvtépoiow 
458 viv yap tot Kos Ectat év ABavadro.cr Oeoiar. 

457, 458 om. ap. Homocoarchon. 

498 Bouxonrdas 7° érrétenrev: &dexTo de Marados vids 
499 ynOjoas: KiOapww 5é NaBwv én’ apiatepa yerpos. 

499 om. M apparently from Homocoteleuton. 

509 onpar’ eel KiOapw per ExnBorw éeyyudrrEev 
510 iweprnv dedaeds: 0 8 brwréviov KiOaprter. 

510 om. M apparently from Homocotcleuton (Eev and fev). 
532 tov ayabav boa dyul Sajnuevar ex S105 oudis 
533 pavtedny dé hépiote Suotpedes iv Epecivers 
534 otre oe Oéogharov éote Sanpevas ove tiv’ GAXov. 

tov ayabav boa dnp ore tw’ GAXov p from the influence of 
Sanpevac in 532 and 534, 
535 om. E without apparent cause. 


. 


bo vo 


10 GAN apa ot TodAEuOl Te Gdov Kai Epryov apyos 
11 bopivail te pdya Te Kal dyad Epy’ areyiverv. 
GAN apa ot ToAEuol Te Kal ayraad Epy’ dreydverw E, from the 
influence of épyov in 10 and épy’ in 11. 
96 maow éraipifover Kai dBdvator KadéovTar 
97 4 Tus vuppawy ait’ ddoea Kara véworTat, 
97 om. E. Homocoteleuton. 
136 ob oduv devxedin vuds Exoopat AAW eixvia 





ma 


SORE range a GREE Se en 


ee 
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Aphr. 136 a et tou devxerin yuvn Ecoopar Hé Kal ov«i. 
” > A * »” > \ > , 
ov odw devKerXin yuvn Ecoopat née Kal ovxi p, from the 
influence of devceXin—é€ooopac in both lines. 


Out of twenty-seven cases therefore in which omissions are testified to 
by our MSS. (and no others can enter into the question), twenty-one are the 
result of similarities of words at the beginning or at the end of a line, 
acting on the eye of the scribe. The remainder are probably due to 
mechanical circumstances of a similar sort, but which escape our observation. 
The conclusion therefore with regard to the value of a particular omission is 
overwhelmingly in favour of its being accidental. Moreover (and this is a 
consequence which finds its application in part III.), it follows that if we 
seek to improve the text by insertions of our own, these must, by their 
wording, explain their omission. 

99. dpadpoovvys M (-nic m), Ppadpoovvyn cet. M is right (cf. Herm. 
172 reps without variant). Similar errors arising out of the ‘ Ionic dative’ 
are B 227 («dtolns) xroin(y) Laur. , R, Ven. ,, ‘Cant.’ Vat. , M ,,, 456 
(xopupijs) xopudy(h) Ly, ,, Ven. ,, and no doubt the variant é« xopudis 
Ven. , Vat. , Mo, 1 ‘Vrat. a’ is due to the same cause, E 75 (xovins) 
xovin(n) codd. plerique, I 627 a (atpeddns) arpeddy(n) ‘G’ Laur. , (cl. H 373 
atpeidns without variant). The simple confusion dAAns aAAats occurs 
passim. In the opposite sense of Z 456 (aAAns gen.) GAAS, -o1s, -ats codd. 
arn Vat. ;, K 542 (de&9) ‘S Cant. Vrat. b. A. Mose. 3’ L y, 3, i¢ RB, 
Ven. ,, etc. 

110. aro peydpovo m, améx cet. The fact that dmé« does not occur in 
Homer is nothing against it here, seeing that v. 428 we have taé« vedéwv 
without variant, but a comparison of similar variants makes it probable that 
a7eéx here is a scribe’s contrivance to make metre and do original. Cf. H 
131 dro peréwv, améx L 4, Ven. « in ras., dd ppedéov Ven. , azai al., 
ap 43 ard peydpoo, am’ éx ‘J, v 343 amo peydpo.o without variant, I 248 
id tpowr, v7’ éx’ ‘ Vrat. 6, 2 man.’ Vat. 15, 43.1 

114, 10a’ m, ional x, icOpal’ Sp, idual’? DTK. An error of spelling 
partly occasioned by the influence of éc@uds ; m alone preserves the correct 
form. The identical errors occur E 778 and in addition the forms 16’ L ,,, 
iPOipad’ Ven. ;, oiual? M ,,. 

116. pevyvucey m, pevoivnoev cet. Itacism, and so 142 iddoxakes, 
143 roe (prob.), 146 col, 162 KxpewBadvacriv, 218 meppeBods, torxor, 
223 elEas, 224 puxadiocor, 117 dolvixe for doivixr, 120 ine for jve must be 
called accidental. 

125. émrwpEato m, érnp~ato cet. ‘“Ema@ptato is possibly a con- 
jecture, intended in the sense of érwpéEaro (as Ilgen thought), or w may 
simply have come out of 7 by ordinary permutation (cf. p. 266). ’Eanptato 
is used unhomerically, but Gemoll’s discussion upon its meaning is some- 
what beside the mark ; to the writer of this hymn no doubt it was simply 
an old word for ‘to serve, pour.’ 





1 La Roche, Hom. Untersuchungen i. p. 58, 54. 
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126. xparepov m, xaprepor cet., sim. 358. A constant change, due to 
absence of feeling for quantitative metre, passim in the Iliad MSS. 

127. aBporov m, auBporor cet. (cf. 411 tepyiBporov m, TepyriBporov 
cet.). Herm. 71 duBporot, 339 AnoipBporo: without variation supports the 
LBp here, but the forms, especially in 68pzpos, etc., vary indefinitely in the 
MSS. Cf. La Roche, Hom. Untersuch. i. p.6, 7. 

129. oelpara m, welpata cet. Xelpata is perhaps a phonetic 
variation, as oBjocav for Biocav B 532‘C Eton.’ Ly, Ven.,, Vat. o, 45, 09 
Mc, helped by the reminiscence of o7reipov. 

145. iynrdv 7’ dpéwv Trotapol Grade m, inrO@v opéwy trotapol O' cet. 
An accidental transposition ; at 24 there is no variant. 

146. émréprreo m, émutéprreat cet. The present is right, Thucydides’ 
éréphOns being governed by aAX’ Gre in his version. m’s variant is no doubt 
accidental, cf. 428 mépavtas for mépavto, A 424 émovto codd., érovtar 
Aristarch., B 448 jepéOovtar, nepéBovto Zenod., MSS. about equally divided, 
A 184 dSedloceo, Sediccear Mc, 264 evyear, ev-yeo MSS. divided, al. 

151. d@dvaros m, adBavdrovs cet. Quite accidental, for the nom. can 
hardly be given sense. Cf. E 901 xataOvntos, cata Ovnrov, ‘ Vrat. a’ Pe, 
Q 499 adtous, adros ‘L Lips,’ Vat. , 95 

157. Sndrrddes m, Snrddes 8 xp. m is obviously right, 8 is added to 
make metre. I have no instances of &’ itself used for this purpose, but the 
following are examples of the insertion of other quantity-making letters or 
words. © 21 dy épvcait’, dv pw’ épvcait’ ‘S. Mosc. 1’ and many MSS. 
A 457 &@ te ypoos, 7 é« ypods ‘BC’ Lg, ,, (cf. aad amex, v. 110, p. 274); 
A 459 S€ weyd@upor, § ad ‘L Harl. Vrat. b, Mose. 3’ L 3, 4, yg, Ven. 3, A.™ 
Vat. 4 15) 19° 939 25° M y 193 Ap. 491 emixalovrés yy’ eri m TO, 
emixaiovtes él cet., [ 430 mpiv vy’ edye’, xy’ om. ‘CD’ Vat. 49, 99, tb. 442 
@5é ty’ pws Ven. A. and Ly, y’ om. cet., E 821 ryv x’ odraper, y’ om.‘ L’ Lg, 
1» 9 M. 4, 1 © 131 HdTe dpves, Hite vy ‘S Cant.’ L ,,, R, M;, 1, gvmep 
M ,y, A. Herm. 371 véov émiterropuévoto, véov y’ D p (exc. AQ). 

162. xpeuBariaotnv M, xpepBariac(r)dv xp. Itacism; m no doubt 
had xpewBariaordv. Cf. the similar variations qovAdyv, movAny, moddvy, 
morAny @ 50, K 27. 

171. broxpivesO m, broxpivac@ cet. A very common exchange. It 
may suffice to quote from the Hymns alone Ap. 321, 430, 543, Herm. 343, 
408, Ares viii. 12. Here the aorist seems fixed by prjcacd’ 167 where 
there is no variant. 

181. yap m, § ad cet. A’ ad is here the better reading. Such particles 
are constantly interchanged ; I give for instances H 328 qroAAol yap teOvaor, 
ev many codd., 6) Ven. ;, N 4, Vat.,, d¢ N,, Pa, Pe, @ 238 8 word nye, 
yap ‘H’ Ven. 13. 

tb. Anrovo mwepixrvoTov m, mepikrdvoTns ap. On mepixdrveTos see 
Lobeck, Paralip. p. 474; the word varies in one play of Aeschylus, Pers. 599 
meptkdvaTa vaoos, 882 vacot—repixrvoTot, so that mepixdvaoTouv here need 


11 A = Angelica Ci. 2. 
H.S.—VOL. XV. U 
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not be called a ‘conjecture. A real conjecture is to hand in the second 
reading of I’, wrepexAvoroto, which would involve the omission of péy’. Cf. 
p. 261. 

192. ddpadées m, dudadées cet. One of the most signal instances of 
the excellence of M. The corruption dudaddes arose from p dropping out of 
agpadées, leaving dpadées, to strengthen which w was added more or less on 
the analogy of éBpimos, ou8pruos. ITs corrector saw the truth. 

198, 80g dyaur m, ayntyn cet. No defence of dyavy can be offered ; it 
is a conjecture, possibly motived by some corruption in dynrT7. 

200. év & m, &v@ cet. “Ev & is naturally right; t#ow needs a prepo- 
sition. A’ and 6’ are exchanged almost passim as particles, it is rarer to find 
them confused as parts of words; cf. however & 78 év 6, é&v@ ‘FO, A 93 
ov6’, ovd’, MSS. divided. 

204. wéya m, wéyay cet. Meéya is very likely an accident, due to the 
abbreviation wéya. Meéyas and péya (adverb) are exchanged in the Iliad, 
B 111, 1-18, but not before a vowel. 

209. ommotav (éwevos m, Oro’ avwouevos cet. (ome S). dvwdpevos 
appears really to conceal Martin’s brilliant conjecture prwopevos; the 
consonants wy occurring together seem to have had a tendency to part, ¢.4. 
A 113 KAvtaipynotpns, KruTaiminotpns Ven. A, \ 439 KAvTatijorpa schol. 
Soph. 0.C. 71 (cod. Laur. 32, 9), Q 347 aicupynrips, avovynrnp’ ‘Pap. 
2 man.’, vevupvos, vovusos frequently; in these instances v has fallen out 
while m~ remains, but © 304 aictunbev codd., aicvurndev Aristarch., 
aiovynOer (ut vid.) Aristophanes and Zenodotus. Mvwdpevos then became 
voouevos, and ommws omrmoo somewhat as in M at Ap. 19; a was then added 
to give a sort of word. ‘Iéuevos in M wears a strong look of a conjecture, 
while conversely from cewevos one could hardly suppose wopuevos conjectured. 

I may notice further that the principal verb, éxves, is not necessarily 
sound, cf. 0 157 neywv ‘GUZ,’ cov ‘FPHXDJLW Eust.’ ” 

220. Ta 7’ obydde m, TO Tar odxAde cet. Tox first disappeared, under the 
influence of hiatus, then to was lengthened to make metre. 





223. am’ m, én’ cet. The context makes dm’ right; the interchange of 
these prepositions need not be illustrated. Demetrius conjectured a7’. 


12 The passage that follows, 209--213, is no 
touchstone to decide the excellence of MSS. 
Where many proper names come together and 
a corruption takes place the particular form 
that they will assume is almost pure chance ; 
the authority lies in the facts of the story, not 
in one or another family. Find once a con- 
sistent story for Apollo’s amours, and the names 
will be decided independently of diplomatic 
evidence. The actual ll. given by the MSS. 
are much on a level; 209 arAavrilda m is not 
necessarily a conjecture more than &¢av7ida of 
cett., nor 211 is duaptvOw y necessarily superior 
to Gu’ épexOet m or &u’ epevOet x. 213 erdruber 
m is enigmatical, possibly a corruption for 


évéAenvev intended as the 1 aor. of éAAeirw, but 
in face of the total absence of direction from 
the context one cannot call it a conjecture 
(Schneidewin’s notion that évéAmey of wp 
represented a marginal note éAAelme: has met 
with no one’s acceptance but Baumeister’s. 
Aeime:, not éAdAetre:, is the word found in this 
connection.) Tplomros 213 is genitive ; the form 
Tpioy is warranted by Apollodor. i. 7, 4, 2 
Kavann 5¢ éyévynoev Tploma, 3 "Ipimedecay thy 
Tpiowmos. Translate ‘he came not short of 
Triops (his ancestor),’ cp. A 399, 400, though of 
whom this is said, as the passage stands, is 
doubtful. 
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224, réupicov m, Tevpnooor x, TeAwnoody p. Another correction to 
make metre, see ante, p. 263. 

231. dvamvée m, avarrvecer cet. Right; contra, Herm. 413 m is wrong 
with épyetw against éppéw of cet. ; 

232. om. MBO; hab. cet. Homoeoteleuton, acting (naturally) inde- 
pendently on M and these two members of p. See ante, p. 272. 

233. é« dé Sippovo m, €x Sippovo. Accidental reduplication. 

234. xpatéovaor m, xpotéavor cet. A mistake in spelling; or can the 
scribe of m have intended xparéovox to go with ovdé of m (and «)? It is 
needless to say that xporéover is established by O 453. 

247. terghodo’ m, Serqpodo’ cet., and 256, 276. At 244 m has with the 
rest SeAdoton; at 377, 379, 386, 387 all have the correct reAd. At 244 T, 
at 276 L, have been corrected to treAd. A striking case of the arbitrariness 
of both corruptions and corrections. 

249. aodXol m, évOad cet. Todo) has a fair claim to be called an 
independent reading ; at least it is hard to see how év@aé’ here if it were 
original should have lost its place. In 249 it is justified as an antecedent to 
écoe in 250, 251, which are not repeated in the corresponding passage below : 
there (260) it may either therefore not have stood at all, or may have been 
ejected by the influence of év@a8’ in 258, 

251. adudipvtous Kata vycovs m, adipvtas cet. See ante, p. 261. 
V. 291 in the same phrase aydipttovs omnes, The -ovs of m is therefore 
original, and -as of zp probably a grammatical correction. In this hymn 
v. 27 we have AnAr@ ev apzgipvty without variant, and the fem. termination 


@ 
is the rule in the Odyssey (but a 50 vom ev apudipitn ‘Ma’), cf. also 
Apollonius i. 1305 Tyv@ év augipitn. Later the word has two terminations, 
e.g. Hes. Theog. 983. The usage then is about equally balanced, and the 
conclusion must be to follow the maiority of MSS. in each particular case. 

263. mnyav m, mnyéwv cet. A mere corruption, cf. p. 263. 

269. mapvncoto m, mapvac(c)oio cet. Vv. 282, 396, 521, Herm, 555 
mapvyooto without variation. The prose form is a variation in several places 
in 7, g, and w, and therefore we need not call zrapynaoio here a correction. 

ib. kpion m, xpioon cet., and so 282, 431, 438, 445. The single o is 
right, see Ebeling Lev. Hom. s. xpioa. Whether m preserved the right 
spelling and ap corrupted it, or m corrected a common error, is an open 
question. 

272. ddAdAd ToL Hs m, AAAA Kal Hs xp. Tot might possibly be sup- 
posed repeated from rou 270, but the sense of the passage seems to give it 
the preference over cai. ’AdXa «ai would represent the absence of chariots 
and horses as a disadvantage in spite of which the oracle might still prosper. 
Telphusa’s argument is ‘there will be no chariots indeed, but so, you see’ 
(ror), 2.c. therefore, the place will do for an oracle. Tov is persuasive and 
argumentative. Baumeister felt the objection to &s, though his conjecture 
is nonsense: tov is not, as Gemoll says, Ruhnken’s conjecture. For the 
permutation cf. 7 224 adrap ror ‘GPHJULW, aarra cal &s ‘XD yp. U’ 


Uz 
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279. vasetdecxov m, vatetdacxoy xp. A mistake in spelling: cf. 
Pan xix. 32 yadepotprya x for yadpaporpiya, Ap. 346 ppafdoxero x for 
-€oKETO. 

284, métpos m, métpyn xp. Tlétpos appears to mean always a small 
stone; perhaps here it is a correction motived by hiatus, cf. 341. The same 
variant is noted by Eustathius on II 411 but without MS. support hitherto. 

292. dp’ m, dv ap. “Ap’ evidently gives much the livelier sense, and 
dy might have crept in grammatically, apart from its graphical closeness; cf. 
Herm, 246 ava, dpa, E 686 dp’, av, Lo, 44, ;, Ven. 1, « 1380 da Aristarch. 
‘Q,” dpa some critics and ‘P’ éda Rhianus and Callistratus, 257 dua ‘0, 
dpa ‘P, w 8 ava ‘QD’ dua‘ FMZ, Ap. Rhod. iii. 198 ava ‘ Laur. Guelf. Laur. 
16’ dpa codd. dett. In the parallel passage v. 252 the MS. reading is 
toiow 6€ 7 éyw, and Ilgen’s «’ for 7’ is by no means necessary. 

293. Oemorevoups m, Oemotevdoouu xp. The parallel v. 253, where 
the variant only extends to BI of the Parisienses, makes the present certain. 
The insertion of o between vowels in verb-forms is a common error in MSS. 
So éxéAreve -evce B 28, 50, 65, T' 119, I 660, A 641, etc., Bovretwo’ -evowo’ 
B 347, riwo’ ticwo’ I 258, etc. Cf. also v. 403, Herm. 560, Aphr. 125. 

295. xara, Suenvexés m; paxpa, Svautrepés xp. V. 255 all MSS. have 
paxpa, Sinvexés, from which it may be supposed that here where the line is 
repeated m failed in memory over one word, and ap over the other. xara 
might be a reduplication of wdda; for the exchange cf. ~ 436 where Apoll. 
Lex, reads xadol for waxpoi. Arvexés as an adv. does not appear elsewhere. 

308. Avex’ dpa M (viz m2), edt’ apa 8) xp. The dots affixed in M 
call attention to the error of spelling in 4vex’, which is not for obvex’ or eiver’, 
as Ruhnken and Hollander suggest, but a mere blunder for 7 v/é«’, which 
occurs without variant y 198, Theognis 1275. It is an independent reading, 
and, of the two, preferable to edr’ dpa 51 of xp. 

318. guBarov m, éuBarev xp. The 3 pers. of xp is evidently due to 
a misunderstanding of the person referred to in éXo0dca. The right correction 
occurred to Demetrius Chalcondyles and the reviser of T. The connexion 
of 317, 318 is still unsettled, and the alterations of réxov, from Ruhnken’s to 
Gemoll’s, are futile. Chalcondyles’ Aedes hits the mark; the words dv téxov 
avr? are emphatic and cannot be dispensed with. Hephaestus is ‘her son 
whom she bore herself’ in contrast to the unnatural methods of Zeus, who 
must needs assume the part of mother: 324 ov« dv éyw rexounv; On the 
other hand a construction is required between 317 and 318; to read 6€ for 
ava, with Abel and the second hand of I, is equivalent to giving up the 
situation. A lacuna, containing such a line as aloyos €uol kal dveidos év 
ovpave: év Te xal avdty or the like must be supposed. The similar ending 
caused the omission; if the assonance offends, cf. 230, 231, and 537, 538.1% 

321. yapicacOa M, yapifecOa xp. The aorist, as Hollander p. 22 
says, is more suitable to the context which deals with a past event; see the 





12a This passage is discussed by Peppmiiller, cannot agree either with his alteration of air¢ 
Philologus, 1894 £. 261 sg. I regret that I (817), nor his bracketing of 318-821. 
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passages collected in Ebeling, Zex. Hom. We should therefore read 
xapio(c)acOa, though I have not found another example of the doubling of 
a in this word. Gemoll’s ‘vielleicht richtige Konjektur’ begs the question ; 
why, if M’s reading is right, should it be a conjecture? The single o of 
xapicacGar is so far in favour of its genuineness, ef. 430, Herm. 343, 408. 

Presents and aorists infin. are often exchanged ; cf. E 255 émiBawvéper, 
émuBypevat ‘EM’ Ven. 3, Vat. 4,, yp. Vat. ;, M 50 d:aBaiwéeuev, SvaBypevac 
‘Townl.’ Z 105 payécacOa, payéecOar ‘E’ L 5, 9, Vat. 3, g 19 0 M 1,6 A 
213 id. paxéerVar L 4, Vat. »;, M g, 1, Pa, @ 449 drAADoar, OArDvat, L,, Vat. 9. 

322. oyéT\ia m, oxéTMe xp. An accident; assimilation to qoteiAouhra. 

ib. pntioear Mm, pnoea x, Ett wjoear p. See p. 264. Myrtiéouar is amply 
guaranteed in Homer, cf. merely 325a, Dem. 345, I 416. The passage A 474 
oxéthue tint’ Ere peilov emi ppeoi pyjoear Epyov (where érz goes closely with 
petCov) is not enough to turn the balance in favour of yp; rather it supplied 
the correction ér, after the original pnriceac had, as explained above, 
contracted into MH(TI)CEAI. 

326. kal viv pévror m, Kal viv pev Tol yap x, Kal viv Toe yap p.. 
m’s combination is perhaps the best. It may be doubted whether the other 
reading was «al viv tol yap or cal viv pev yap; « at any rate presents a 
conflation of both. 

339. éotw. dcov m,  méccoy x,  Tapdcov p. I have suggested 
above, p. 264, that the a in the reading of zp was due to the scribe’s desire to 
avoid the hiatus HOCON; Demetrius Chalcondyles less sensitive restored 
% Sacov. The point in M’s reading may be an indication of the same feeling, 
and éotwy a correction for the same purpose. The 4 of xp would suit with an 
original e’n7 (Hermann’s conjecture), the first syllable of which was treated as 
a dittography of the second and consequently omitted ; cf. A 366 where for 
ein Vat. »,, read %. M’s éorw on the other hand suggests éo 7 (which I 
would put in the text), and éotw écov, ein doov may have been a pair of 
independent readings. Parts of the verb ‘to be’ are often interchanged, e.g. 
K 41 éotar, éoti, ein, 239 eat, ein, A 366 éote, ein, ) and even €XOor: Ap. 
82 éoras, éore. Anth. Pal. vi. 243, 4 etn. door ‘P’ topev doo ‘PI.’ is a 
curious resemblance. 

341. 4 5é Sotca m, 7 S éoidodca xp. The reading of xp is palpably 
a metrical expedient; in v. 255 it has invaded m also. This desire, semi- 
conscious, of scribes and readers, both mediaeval and ancient, to avoid what 
they considered hiatus, leads to different combinations : cf. 

p 9. pe iSynras, pw’ éoidnrac ‘FGXDUZ’; so perhaps te ‘dy is rightly 
restored Hes, Op. 610 for 7’ éot5n of codd. 

Z 365. & écerevoopuas, 5é édevoopwat, MSS. equally divided; p 52 8 
éceXevoouat Aristarchus and most MSS., 8¢ éAedcouas Aristophanes, 8 
éXevoouar ‘F’, 

T 349. dowd’ evi La, 11, 1g Ry, Ven. 3 19 Vat. 3, Mo® Pa, Pe, M ,,, 








2b As lately Peppmiiller, Zc, n, 8, has 13 Mo = Modena iii. D 4. 
maintained. 
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for domié: év. Sim. P 45. The commonest reading is a mixture, 
aomids évi. 

A 542. édovdo’ atap, édodc’ a’tap vulg. for the proper éAovca atdp 
which seems found unambiguously only in L ,,, Vat. ,., B,. 

Cf. also © 376 d¢p’ av iSwpar for Sppa tSwpar, H 198 oddé 7° didpeln 
for oddé te idpeln, H 452 S71’ eyo, Tor’ eyo for Td éyw, 1 564 Kra7 Ste pur for 
kraie 6 wv, A 417 audi Sé 7 diccovta, audi 8 ap’ alocovtar and even 
audi &€ yair’ alccorta: for audi te dicoovta, E 4 dale 8é oi, Sate & ot for 
daié oi. 

342. @ero M, dlero xp. Ignorant misspelling. 

349. uijves m, vuxtes xp. Mives, the reading without variant of the 
parallel places, 7 294, € 293, is undoubtedly the real tradition; vi«Tes is 
inappropriate in the context and owes its position to the automatic suggestion 
of #épar. Gemoll’s ‘ Besserung, applied to pfjves, begs the question ; if m is 
right and zp are wrong, why must m be a ‘ Besserung’ of xp ? 

350. émrvreAXopévov m, mepiTeAXRopévov cet. TlepeteAXopévov is read in 
the two Odyssey places just quoted, but in both cases with the variant 
émt-; X 295 ‘sch. Yu 65,’ & 294, ée suprascr. ‘H,X.’ It is improper 
therefore to talk of m’s ‘coniectandi libido’ with Baumeister. The 
émt- probably came from é7AvOov which follows (so & 204, émjdu@ov 
itself is suprascr. wapy in ‘X’), helped by a reminiscence of the word 
émutérreo Oar itself. 

352. trupav m, rupaova cet. Natural variation of spelling, like dyjper, 
aynpw tT’, aynpaov B 447, éelow éeicao I 645 etc. 

ib. whpa Oeoiar m, mia Bpotoicr cet. Ruhnken accepted Oeotor, and 
after him Ilgen. Sporotor, however, seems fixed by 306 and pw 125; the 
homoeoteleuton of 351, 352 may have produced the opposite of its usual 
effect, and have made the scribe of m imagine that the second Bportoter had 
driven out the original word. We have the same change @ 216, Bpotay ‘QO’ 
Gedy ‘PY’; contrariwise Hes. Theog. 329 rfp’ avOporross. 

356. Tay’ m, tir’ cet. I do not know if t@y’ is a real correction, based 
on a misunderstanding (i.e. = t@y’), or a graphical confusion, to be added to 
the instances p. 266. 

367. tupwveds m, tudweds cet. Ruhnken is inclined to defend 
tudwvevs, comparing the article in Hesychius, trudwvel: évi Tov yeydyTov. 
The form in Hesych. is generally emended into tudwe?, but even so it is 
evidently the same corruption as in our passage; it is a half-conscious 
rewriting, due to a mental mixture of: tugdv and tug¢weds. In MSS. at 
large also there is a tendency to insert a v between adjacent vowels. 

374, méXas m, médXwp cet. A corruption that I cannot explain. There is 
no similarity between the symbol for as and wp; still we have the same 
change exactly « 428. ‘An pro répas?’ says Ruhnken. 

375. BotBos m, hoiBos cet. Phonetic. 

379. éEarragotca m, éraradovea cet. Right accentuation preserved in m. 

394, ayyédXovar m, ayéAXovar x, aryyedéovar p. m preserves the present ; 
in pé€over however it wavers with the rest. I agree with Gemoll that the 
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present is to be retained in both cases, and that of pa—IIapyycoio is 
parenthetical." The arrangement is harsh, but excusable as an amplification 
of Kpires dro Kyvwood Muvwiov. The whole hymn gives the history of 
existing institutions, and this parenthesis calls attention to the point now to 
be explained : ‘ he saw a ship in which were men, Cretans, the Cretans who 
ete.” Miiller, Dorians i. p. 233, says ‘it is known from many traditions and 
historical traces that the connexion established by the Cretans continued for 
along time.’ Cf. 518 ofod re Kpntra@v maijoves, Herm. 125, 6. Peppmiiller 
lc. p. 266 sg. defends the transpositions. 

402. obtis m, dati xp. émeppacato m, émippdocaro wv, émippdacairo p. 
Nothing seems certain here except that vojoa: is corrupt and that the 
commonly adopted 78 évoncev (after 6 94) is an inert supplement. Query 
vopnoac? on the meaning of the word see under Dem. 373, in part IIT; ef. 
E777 véwec@ar, véerOar, Theognis 705 vdowo ‘AO,’ vonua cet. Nopjoar 
would have the advantage of preserving éwredpdcato, which seems genuine, 
while émuppdccarto and -a:to are evidently metrical corrections. Translate 
‘not one had the wit to lay hands on him,’ on the supposed dolphin. 
Odris therefore seems the better reading, dot1¢ may have been a conjec- 
ture to avoid the apparent asyndeton of 403. (Peppmiiller /.c. accepts ov8’ 
évonce.) 

403. avacceiacke m (and T), dvacceicacke cet. The imperfect is more 
in accordance with tivagce. See v. 293 for the tendency of o to insert 
itself. 

ab. via Soupds m, Sovpa cet. An ignorant correction. 

407. ta mpwticta m, mpata cet. Ta mpatic®’ occurs v. 237, mpeéticta 
Herm. 25, 111 and confirm the form. IIp@ra is presumably a gloss. 
Similar variants are A 297 immijas wéev mpata (mpwriota ‘Vrat. bc. R ,, 
Vat. o, 3, A Mc, mparov Ven., Vat. «, o;), & 295 olov dre mparov trep 
Aristarchus ‘ACL’ Ven. 5, Vat 4, 93, 95, Pa, Pe (mpwtiorov alii and most 
MSS. apa@rov om. ep L g, g Vat.,; Mc). These variations are unintentional, 
a specimen of a real conjecture is that of Demetrius, of ta mpa@ra. 

420. hu’ m, nev x, Hev p. It is generally recognized that m has kept the 
right form. *Hey arises first from contraction (as j#e M 371), then v is added 
to avoid the hiatus. Similar variants occur o 150; A 609 H 307 mv 
preserves itself intact. 

423. évxtitov aimu m, évxti(c)mevoy aim’ ap. ‘The same unmetrical 
corruption appears B 592, where eb«tictov, evxtiwevov and the impossible 
evxtipev’ are common variants; Quintus, xii. 91 the MSS. have ev«ripevoy 
éFadamrdéev for the necessary évxtuTov. 

431. éri m, éret ap. ’Emi Kpions ‘over against Crisa’; Crisa, being 
the principal place to which the gulf at that time led, is used as a general 
direction, equivalent to a point of the compass. ‘ When it had gone past all 
the Peloponnesus, and over against Crisa began to show the great gulf that 





13a Another parenthesis which interrupts the logical order, but in past time, is Theoer, xiii, 


22-24, 
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severs off the fertile Peloponnesus,’ 7.c. to the East. For the sense cf. Herod. 
vii. 115 «édov Tov éri Tloovdnéov, and other exx. in the Lexx. ’Ezel of ap is 
intolerable after 67e : Schneidewin’s very bad alteration tay’ épaivero, though 
accepted by Gemoll, is sufficiently refuted by Ap. Rhod. iv. 1231 IléAozos 
dé véov xatepaivero yaia, Theocr. vii. 10 codrw trav pecdtay odov avupes, 
ov6é 76 cata | duly To Bpacida Katedpaiveto.® 

436. dxoppov m, dxpoppau xp. Cf. Herm. 141 ravviyiov m, mavvv- 
xvos xp. The adverb is not impossible, at any rate the variation has prece- 
dents; Q 330 of pév dip’ axpoppor rrpoti "IXov azrovéovto, dyoppov ‘ Ambr. L,’ 
Ven. 49: dvtiov, avtios, évaytiov, évaytios, mAnaiov, mAnaIos, interchange 
passim, in the Iliad. 

447. péyayap Séos EuBan éExdotw m, eirev Exactov xp. It is hard to 
see in what way the reading of m is inferior to that of zp. The turn is 
Homeric, A 11 péya oOévos EuBan Exdotw. A priori both readings may 
be independent. Somewhat similar changes of subject are 5 508 7d 6é 
tpvhos eumece TrovT@, éuBare ‘G,’ E 31 éxmece, ExBare ‘GXD,’ 

459. émi m, moti xp. These prepositions are constantly interchanged ; 
cf. H 83, K 336, 347, M 115, etc. There is a natural presumption that ézi 
is a gloss, and here the metre confirms it. 

496. Serpivios m, Sérpevos xp (SeAdios DAOPQ). A word containing 
the elements SeAguv- seems necessary after Serpiv 494, Serdivia 495, but 
Serdinos is obviously out of the question. May the right form be found in 
Serpivns ? Ap. Rhod. ii. 706 the name of the python is given in the line 
Serpivynv rokoror wedrw@ptov é€evapiEev, where the scholiast of L doubts as to 
the gender; 70 dvoua tod Spdxovtos oi pev appeviKds of S€ OndrvKds eElrror, 
d xai BéAtiov. However this be in the verse of Apollonius, the existence of 
the masc. form dedpvvys seems assured by the next sentence of the scholiast, 
who continues dAAws. rt Sekpduns exareito 6 Pudacawy 7d év Serdois 
xpnotnptov Maravipios cai KaddXpayos eirrov. If then the temple-keeper 
was called SeApdvys, the same word may have been an epithet of the altar ; 
the spelling, on which in any case no weight can be laid (the MS. Guelf. in 
Apollonius has ded¢ivnv), may have varied according to the derivation 
imagined ; here naturally one must read dSerdivys. The somewhat unusual 
masc. termination and the familiar title (Rhianus, Anth. Pal. vi. 278. 3 Bote 
ad 8 traos Serpive) amply accounts for M’s -vos, and derdguvos easily passed 
into derguos. Cf. the variants for édatvovidy v. 210. 

501. eis Ste m, eiodxe xp. The use of efodre in Homer is mostly 
confined to places where it is followed by xe, eg. B 99 eis Ste Kev, tT 144, 
w 134; later, e.g. Athena xxviii. 14 Ap. Rhod. iv. 800, 1212, the word is 
found alone. In the Odyssey places there are several variants, B 99 eis 
éxe té ‘H,’ w 134 eiodue ‘FZ, and to a similar corruption I suppose that e7s 
dre is due here. 

502. épal’ m, épar’ xp. The inferior family neglect the aspirate. 

505. Bicav m, Baivoy xp. Baivov is fixed by A 437, and the 1 aor. 





18> T am glad to find myself in agreement here with R. Peppmiiller, Philologus liii. p. 270, 
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seems only transitive. Bijcay may be a late gloss. The same variant 
however occurs O 384 = 68. 

507. épypata m, éppata xp. The spelling of m is wrong, as at 
A 486 in ‘H 2 man.,’ Ven. ,,. The y is more frequent in éepyévac; H 89 
all codd., o 295 ‘JH 2, Apoll. 104. 

516. pyocovtes m I’, dpiccovtes wp. Only Baumeister has been 
found to suggest that m conjectured pjocovtes—a feat that moderns as well 
as Byzantines might have been proud of. piocovtes is a curious example 
of double corruption, itacism (péecovtes, so piacovres Vat. ,, & 571), and 
correction into an actual word ((¢péocovres). = 571, the other passage 
where pyocev appears in Homer, ‘ Harl. Vat.’ L ,,, Ven. 5, Vat. 5, 99) 059 og) turn 
it merely into rpyocovtes. Cf. Ar. HL. 4 eionppycev codd., eiaéppnecer ». Ll. 
in schol. 

537. aiéy m, doca xp, Aiév perhaps, as Hollander p. 19 says, comes 
from aiel in 536. 

543. dupata m, juata xp. Apparently a sheer, uncorrected error. 


eis 

Herm. 112° ps m, pels cet. T 117 the Chian read prjs, but no MS. 
evidence is known for it. Is us here merely itacistic? Hes, Op. 557 pels 
without variant. 

12. dyay’ apionwa m, dyayev cet. In m first v was omitted, then the e, 
to avoid hiatus, suppressed. 

15. rodvdoxov m, muAnsoxov cet. Itacism, cf. 50 myers, 151 jrvpévos, 
289 anpatov. 

42, Marg. yp. as Soe? por ayav’ Eero m; cf. 88 yp. ov, nv; Ap. 391 tows 


Aedes ativos els; Heracl. xv. 5 ogee? these acknowledged corrections 
show the sort of intentional conjecture that the scribes of m effected. It is 
needless to say that none of them are the work of the actual writer of M; 
he copied them from his archetype with the rest of the book. I imagine 
them to be due to the tenth century propagator of m; at that period we 
find conjecture active on the margins of MSS. If dyéy’ on this line be 
thought too poor a suggestion to be true, then the original note can be put 
back into the uncial period, and time given for AIWN to corrupt into 
AT WN; but it seems to me a true scribe’s conjecture, aiming merely at the 
nearest intelligible word, like a priater’s correction of an author's MS. The 
identical correction, reversed, occurs in Laur. 32,9 Agamemnon 1146, where 
for ayéva of the text the reviser writes in the margin yp. avwva. 

45. 4 Ste m, al Gre x, As 6te p. This passage has been misinterpreted 
by every commentator, so far as I am aware, but Baumeister.* Accepting 
his ai 5é re the translation goes: ‘as when a swift thought passes through 
the heart of him whom thick cares disturb, and they, the sparks, dart from 





3c [ refer generally to Ludwich’s edition Rheinisches Museum, 1888-1890. 
(1891), in which are summed up his articles in 14 Ludwich’s ala is an attempt at the right 
the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie 1886-1889, sense, 
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his eyes, so‘at one time, word and deed, did brave Hermes devise.’ That is 
to say Hermes’ épyov followed upon his é7ros with the rapidity with which, 
when a man is puzzled, as soon as ever an idea comes to him, his eyes light 
up. All four members (vénua—dpapvyal, éros—épyov) are necessary to the 
comparison ; and therefore, if for no other reason, the theory of Hermann 
(praef. p. xlviii.) and others, that we have two alternatives run together in 
the text, falls to the ground ; so does any interpretation based on 7) éte of m. 
Gemoll’s inability to understand what cares and glances have to do with each 
other is a wonderful admission, even for a commentator. The psychology is 
minutely accurate; as long as the man is tossed by constant anxieties 
(€mvotpap@ot pépiuvar) which seem to admit no solution, so long his eyes 
are dull; but no sooner does the happy thought cross his breast (61a orépvo.o 
mepynon) than his eyes light up and glances dart from them (duvnAdcw) like 
light froma pool. He is in fact ‘stung with the splendour of a sudden 
thought,’ his case is 


as when a great thought strikes along the brain 
and flushes all the cheek.” 


The Homeric 6é re to introduce an additional touch in the simile needs 
no illustration. 

The palaeographical account on the other hand of the origin of the 
actual MS. readings is by no means as satisfactory. From AlA€TE one may 
perhaps get AIOTE of w and as dre, as suggested p. 264, may be a further 
correction, but 7) te of m is very far away and may point to an independent 
though inferior reading jue cl. v. 55. Somewhat similarly in Ap. Rhod. iv. 
1453 Stephanus emended 7) 6re for nvTe. 

59. dvowaxrutov eEovondtorv m, dvoudfov x, dvouaxruTiy dvoudtov p. 
m only preserves the original ; in zp the é& has fallen out, as of é&Xavve in 
v. 402, though there inp only. « leaves the line imperfect, » makes the 
impossible emendation dvowaxdvTHv ; cf. p. 264. For éEovouater cf. § 278. 

65. GAto m, @To x, @pto p. Independent variants; T 62 Se/cas & 
éx Opovov adto, marg. Ven. A év GAdXw ex Opdvov @pto ottTw Kai 7) pacca- 
NewTi«H, no MSS. seem to have the variant. 

74. ayéXas m, ayédns wp. A matter of spelling; cf. 154 érade, 356 
novxia, Aphr. &xatt, Herm. xii. ippav. 

78. mpwtas m mpocbev xp. Perhaps a gloss; cf. A 129 mpocbe, 
mpatov Ly, M 40 rpdcbev, mpdrov L z, 9, 19; 45, Ven. 9, ‘C,’ A, Mo, Vat. 
20 24» 29 My. 

82. veobnr<av ayxarwpyiv M, veoOnr€éos adyxarov tArAns wp. The 
passage is somewhat uncertain, from the non-occurrence elsewhere of 
dyxadov. The word presented by M is particularly mysterious. Hermann 
(praef. p. lvi.) conjectured @pns for the last word, and with this assumption 





15 Prof. Tyrrell has anticipated this Tenny- Aphr. 219 sg. ; who does not think of ‘And 
sonian reminiscence. Another is suggested by thee returning on thy silver wheels’ ¢ 
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oO 

veoOnreavayxadrwpny can be derived without much difficulty from veoOnre- 
d 

ayxadowpna, if one compares the similar processes veoyvoiwy 406 = veoyvewr, 


s 
Odoamr0d0s 238=tro7r0dS0s. The cadence resembles Hes. TZheog. 576 
veoOnréas avOecr rroins, Athen. 682 F ateddvovs edwdeas avOca yains. Cf. 
also Mimnernus /r. 2, 1 woAvavOéos dp | Eapos. 

87. déuov avOoicav m, Souwv aidovcay xp. <A striking instance of 
the depravation of zp. Aéwew in Homer is not used except of actual 
building, re/yn, rvpyous, etc., but it is no great stretch to apply it to building 
up, terracing, tending, a vineyard, in the sense of the expressions éveTipévy 
€v ddof, evxtipévny Kat addonv.© What the old man was actually doing is 
defined by v. 90 ® yépov écTe guTa cxdmres, and his own words v. 207 
éxxaTTov Tept youvoy ddrwis oivorédoio ; in v. 188 he had moved on to 
another job. When therefore Hermes found him he was ‘building up’ his 
vineyard by digging about and tending the roots of his vines, 7.e. digging out 
the furrows and loosening the earth about the roots, a usual springtime 
occupation in Mediterranean countries where corn and fodder are raised 
between the vines before the grape ripens (4vOoicav). Gemoll’s note lacks 
actuality. Aduwv aifovcay seems partly corruption, partly conjecture. 

88. oyyyjoTwv Aexerroiwy M originally ; dyynotov Aexerroinv xp. The 
plural is inexplicable, unless it is another case of w=7, cf. p. 266. 

90. é€mixdprvra EdrXNa mM, emiKdurvros @uovs wp. It is hard to 
believe that so satisfactory and stable a reading as émixdpmvdos @pous can 
ever have been corrupted into éwixdyrvra EvXa. Edda may well mean the 
lower woody stalk of the vines about which the gardener is actually digging ; 
this dry wood (76 EvXov tis aurrédov, Eur. Cycl..572 xayxava & domaddbov 
Evxa Theocr. xxiv. 89) is eminently ‘twisted, émicdymvdos, in contrast to 
the straight shoot which springs new each year. For the adjective cf. Hes. 
Op. 427 émixdprvda «ada; and generally Apollonius i. 1117 otvmos 
autréXov Evtpopov bry. 

91. oivjces m, oiujoes xp. oinjoes of course is right. The words 
edt’ dv Tabe mavta pépyor illustrate advOodcav (the vine still in flower). 

98. éyévero m, éyiyvero xp. A corruption, through éyivero. 

108. arupds 8 érepalero tivn m, téxvnv xp. Torn is a considerable 
corruption from réyvnv, but @vuds v. 110 is analogous ; Ruhnken conjectured 
avtpyy. The sense of the v. is difficult ; érspadecOac with an accusative 
elsewhere means ‘to touch,’ as 441 d/wy éreuaiero vara, and this does not 
suit téyynv. Ilgen, and after him Hermann, wished to give éeualero the 
sense of ‘desire’ and make it govern updos directly, as indeed is more 
natural, cl. K 401 depwv éreualero Ovuds. Still the writer may have 
used the word as equivalent to éxudocaro, 511. 

109. éviadre odipw m, érérewe ovdjipy xp. On primitive fire-making 
see the passages and authorities quoted in Baumeister’s and Gemoll’s notes. 


© Herodotus uses it in two places of a road ; see Ilgen, or the Lexx. 
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’EwédXeWe seems sound, of pruning and pointing the stick to make it a 
proper borer; so in exactly the same sense A 236 qepi ydp pa é yadKos 
éreWe | PUAAAG Te Kal Provdr, of the sceptre, and M 455 daoreéwer ovata 
xar«o, with variants droxowpew, dvoxoéeuev. *’Eviadde has hitherto been 
inexplicable ; according to fadXe and wpo/adXe it can only mean ‘thrust on, 
dashed on,’ which, as Gemoll has seen, would make ovdyp@ = crope?, naturally 
an impossible combination. Dr. Postgate suggests that év/adrxe may be a 
contortion of Aedawe ‘smoothed’ (Quintus xii. 136 of § ap’ am dfous | 
Aelawvov). In any case the actual process of friction is omitted (as the act of 
lighting is v. 113), for ovdjp@ can mean nothing but ‘knife.’ If Hermes had 
ayAvdavor with which he scooped out the tortoise and apparently killed two 
cows, there is nothing to prevent another tool appearing on the scene. 

110, dumrvuto m, ava § dumvvto xp. m is right, seeing that du(eu)rvuto 
has the v long in Homer. Similar variations depending on misapprehended 
metre are B 828 of & adpyorevay, of & dp’ adpyotevay ‘H,’ L ,, Ven. ,, x5 
Vat. 15139 149 93 M 4, 19, Pa ,Pe, B,, E363 79 8 dp’”Apns, 79 8 dpns, MSS. equally 


divided. H 186 adn’ bre 84 Tov txave vulg., 5 p’ ixave Ven. A, Ven. Y 


Vat. 44, 5% p’ txovro Aristarch., no codd., A 528 app’ iOvvoper, appar’ idv- 
vowev MSS. equally divided, M 218 épvis #AGe Aristarch. but no MSS., épvis 
érnrOe MSS. 

ib. Ovpos adtph m, Oepyos duty xp. *Avamvéew seems always used of 
mental or bodily processes in Homer; still the phrase Oepyds adr) is so 
strongly supported (see the comm.) that @vyos must be supposed a correction 
of Oepuos, p having fallen out. 

119. éxxpivas m, éyxdXivev xp. The place is admittedly difficult.’ 
’"Ey«dXivwy can hardly be distinguished in meaning from éxddwde.  ’"Exxpivas 
does not occur in Homer, but may mean ‘taking them apart, de. first one 
then the other. I am unable to judge between the readings. I may observe 
however that é«vAvde, which neither Baum. nor Gemoll can understand, is 
necessary to the story. Hermes had thrown two cows down; they fell upon 
their backs (és v@ra) ; he then, in order to get at their backbones (aidves), 
rolled them over and pierced their spines with his yAvdavovr. 

One understands that when cattle are poleaxed at the present day the 
essential part of the process consists in the penetration of the brain by a 
spike, by which death is immediately produced. Hermes’ action in ‘ boring’ 
through the cows’ ai@ves is virtually the same. The throat-cutting was a 
second stage, passed over by the writer here ; in v. 405 Apollo mentions the 
second act only, Sespotoujoa:. The two parts of the operation are clearly 
given in the account y 442 sg., Ap. Rhod. i. 425 sg., and where Eumaeus kills 
a pig € 425. Quintus i. 264 gives only the former part ; the second only is 
mentioned A 457 sq., B 420 sg., [ 292, H 313. The instruments are given in 
a line of Anth. P. vi. 306, 4 ody meréxer kal Tay ANaportopuoy odaryisa. 





6a Ludwich, NV. J. f. Ph. 1888, p. 734 sq. 
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Gemoll’s difficulties are therefore unnecessary. On dytitopyoas, which I 
would read, see p. 265. 

120. wéova Snud m, wiove Snuo xp. The inferior MSS. attract wéova 
into the case of Syu@ ; so in the same phrase VY 750 we have méove in ‘L’ 
(and the reverse mistake zréova Snow in L ,), « 464 wiov ‘GPHJTKW, p 241 
in the phrase wiow dnu@ we find qiova in ‘ G.’ 

132. émereiBeTo m, oi érreiOero wp. The dative (uedpovre 133 makes oi 
necessary. ’Ezerre(Oero (v. 395) no doubt was invented by one of the scribes of 
m after ot had fallen out, to make metre. Somewhat similar is H 195 where 
for ye 7vOwvtac we find remvOwvrar in ‘ F Vrat. c. Mosc. 3, Ly, Ven. 4, Vat. 
9 9 While ye is omitted without substitute in M ,, ,, ,,. M 162 & wemdnyero, 
éremanyeto ‘L’ Vat. 19; 03, 1b. 229 of wesBolaro, memiOoiato ‘ Ambros., 
O 162 émréeco” émimeicetar, éréeoot memeicerar L jo, Vat. ., M4, A Mo, 
mumetcetat Ven. » 

138. ézrecdy m, érel xp, érred to A ed. pr. . Here on the contrary m has 
preserved the necessary 67, the place of which after it had fallen out in ap 
was supplied by the conjecture roc in A and ed. pr. Cf. 6 25 émresdn Atos 
viov, 67 om.‘ U,’ 205 adtap émedy, 8) om. ‘DWY.’ So Hollander, p. 22. 
These two instances, following one upon the other, may show the arbitrariness 
of correction. 

141. ravvixov m, ravvdy.os xp. Tlavydytov might stand as an adverb 
cf. dxoppov Ap. 436, p. 282. 

ib, katéXNaprre m, erréXaprre xp. *ErréXaprye occurs P 650, and the 
parts of dmoAdurw frequently ; cataXdurw though found in later Greek 
is not Homeric. Does this however affect its position here ? 

148. iOvcas m, iOdvas xp. “I@vcas is the right form and is generally 
accepted, cf. éwi@vec 475. For a similar confusion between like forms cf. 
H 195 where for dv Aristarchus read dvvw and the form is preserved 
in Vat. 9. 

ib, dvtpov m, dvtpov xp. The accusative seems a conjecture resting on 
a misapprehension. *Avrtpov (of the construction of which Baum. doubts) is 
of course directly dependent on (@vcas; cf. O 693 i@vce veds, a 119 BH 
& iOvds mrpoOvpo.o, y 17 iOds Kie Néotopos ‘straight for.’ 

159. dépovra m, AaBovTa wp. Here, as in other passages where the 
sense is lost, the merits of the MSS. cannot be estimated from their readings. 
Prima facie pépovra and AaBovrra are on a level, and as they do not improve 
the sense there is no reason to call one a correction of the other. The sense 
appears to me to require a lacuna which might be filled thus ; 


159 65 ce AaBov pire: Kata Taptapov nepoevta (cf. 256) 
159a 4 oe NaOovta petakd Kat ayxea pyrAnTEvoeLr’. 


‘either Apollo will bind you and throw you down to Tartarus, or if you escape 
(AaOovra) you will be an outlaw in the macchia,’ This utilizes the reading of 
ap; the resemblance of ce XaBa@v to ce AaPovta accounts for the omission of 
159a and the contamination AaBorTa. 

164. ds wdra woAAa peta ppecly dpyeva olde m, Tadpa—aicvdra xp 
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Aiovxa:seems too cynical a term to suit Hermes’ supposed character (vjmuov, 
tapBaxéor x.T.r.), and with this feeling Ruhnken conjectured aio:pa. The 
passage T 201 quoted by editors since Pierson is not in point ; there Aeneas 
retorts to Achilles that he also understands 7uév xepropias 75 alovra 
pvOjcacbau, i.c. to utter scoff and evil speech. Could a precocious infant 
make the same reply to his mother? Hermes’ answer is rather that he is 
not an ordinary child, senseless and without counsel, timorous and afraid ; 
for (166) his action is deliberate and intended for their common benefit. 
This difficulty is by no means removed by the reading of M, ro\Xa—dppeva. 
On the other hand I cannot imagine that this is a correction or corruption 
from that of zp; the difficulties in radpa—aiovda were not likely to occur 
to a Byzantine scribe or reader. *Appeva in Homer always and Hesiod 
mostly is used of concrete objects: Scut. 84 however of pa piv nomalovto Kai 
dpyeva travta trapetyov, 116 para yap vd of dpyeva eizrev are metaphorical 
instances, and cf. Theognis 275, 695, Theocr. xxix. 9, Plato Anth. vii. 35, 1. 
On the whole, to make the best of what the MSS. give us, I suggest that the 
actual readings are’ the result of the dislocation of two original ones, 
moA\Aa—aicvvra, tc. ‘a very naughty boy (justly) afraid and dreading his 
mother’s rebuke,’ and atpa—appeva ‘a boy with few sensible, fitting ideas,’ 
etc. For the dislocation cf. Ap. 295, p. 278. 

169. deEoue?’ m, aveEoue xp. A graphical mistake, cf. B 560 dacivny, 
aoinv Et. Mag. Vat. , (post ras.), 656 apyivoevta, apyievta ‘8, L 4, Ry, Av 

183. rorya pntnp m, pwaia xp. I confess myself unable to decide if 
(with all the editors) ~#rnp is half gloss half reminiscence, or (with Hollander, 
p. 23) aia is a gloss upon pyrnp. 

200. xéXev8a m, xéXevov xp. For the plural cf. v. 348, Dem. 381, 
Ap. 452, 472, Pan xix. 7; it is a variant VY 501 (‘Vrat. a’), but unfortunately 
I have not marked this line for collation. Under these circumstances the 
plural has at least as much claim to consideration as the singular. 

202. torus m, iSovro xp. Hard as the omission of tis with idocto is 
it seems impossible to resist the analogy of N 287 ovdé kev évOa Teov ye 
pévos Kal yxeipas dvorto, Hes. Theog. 740 obd€ xe wavta Tedeapopov eis 
éviautov | ovdas txot’, eb mpata mudéwv éevtoabe yévortro: Op. 12 tHv pév 
Kev €rraivéooete vonoas is softened by the participle. Cf. Jelf-Kiihner § 373, 
6. It does not however follow that m’s iSocue is a correction; Ruhnken and 
Ilgen preferred it. In any case Ernesti’s iS0vo (a parallel might indeed be 
found P 681) is surely very bad, though Gemoll and Ludwich print it. Cf. 
A 216 om. tiva. 

208. vojcas m, vonaa xp. .Noyjoas is put out of court by the fact 
that Soxéw according to the Lexx. is followed by an infinitive in Homer; 
whether it is a conjecture or a corruption I leave unsettled. On the general 
construction I follow Franke quoted by Baumeister (whose parallels are not 
allrelevant). V.277 unre tw’ adXov O1wa Body KrOTrov KpeTepawr | aitives 
ai Boes eior, and Dem. 57 pwvijs yap jxove’ atap ov« iSov opOarpoiow | datis 
énv, ib. 119 establish the sense here as ‘I thought I saw, but I know not for 
sure, I thought I saw a boy—whoever the boy was that went with the oxen.’ 
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For examples in later Greek see Blaydes on Nub. 883 tov xpelrrov’ dates 
éotl xal tov Hrrova. In both the passages of this hymn the supplement is 
malicious; here the speaker contrives in the parenthesis to give the informa- 
tion which he denies he possesses. 

230. xpoviwva m, xpoviwvos xp. Accidental assimilation to aida, 
cf, p. 279. 

238. oroa7r0d0s m, DANS a7r0dds. ‘Odoorodos must be a corruption, 
perhaps through vA‘o7odoc; cf. ayxadwpyy, etc., p. 143. The verse 
is sound as it stands and requires no alteration. The charred logs (apéuvev 
avOpaxijv) are kept alive by a covering of*wood-ash (o7odds bANs), in the 
same way as the daAds in ¢ 487 and Metaneira’s boy Dem. 239 and cf. 
Theocr. xi. 51, xxiv. 88; while v. 140 Hermes puts owt his own fire with 
ordinary dust (wéAawa Kovis). 

241. mpoxadovpevos m, mpoxaredpevos xp. A common variation ‘in 
spelling; B 684 xadedvTo, cadodvto L., M ,, ‘Eust. G’; on the other 
hand M 283 Aristarchus read AwtobvrTa while all the MSS. have -edvra. 

246. wamtyvas § ava mavta pvxyov m, apa wp. For confusions 
between dvd and dpa see p. 278, Ap. 292. Here the decision turns on the 
construction of wamtaivery, for which see Ebeling Lex. Hom. ’Ava occurs 
Ap. Rhod. iii. 1284 wamrtjvas 8 ava vevov ide Sérya, M 333 with the addition 
of the clause e? tiv’ iSovro ; the direct acc. A 220; in other passages the verb 
is absolute or with other prepositions. The balance of sense seems in favour 
of avd; at least it is gratuitous, with Baumeister, to call ita conjecture. 

248. éwrrelovs m, exmdelous xp. "Exmdevos is not Homeric, and « is 
an easy corruption from p. 

255. Oarrov: émei om. m. Accidental, cf. Aphr. 156. 

259. pér’ m, ev ap. There is no ex. of %yeuovedew in Homer with a 
preposition except v. 461, which obviously is not comparable. Mer’ and éy 
therefore stand on about a level; elsewhere they are interchanged, cf. Aphr. 
247 where wer’ is impossible. A 470 évi, wera codd. equally divided, yp. 
pera Ven. A, both readings Eust. 

265. xpatep® m, xpatai® xp. Gloss or emendation from xpated = 
xkpatai®. The reverse, xpata@ for xpatepa, stands in p v. 386. A 119 for 
Kkpatatov, which the metre necessitates, we have xparepod, Kxaptepod, 
xpateppod (L,). Cf. also Ap. 126, 358. 

287. unrAwv m, kpedv xp. Myror is either a gloss or the result of 
nroBoTihpas 286. 

292. adyos m, adpyds xp. The corruption in m is phonetic; p fell out, 
and a was strengthened in accordance with a common tendency ; cf. Ap. 540 
p. 266, mipavoneyv, B 867 vdaorns, vatorns Eust.,. A 578 gavoiddnyy, 
gao.adnv ‘G Barocc. Townl,’ Ven ,, Vat. ,,m. 2, M,,,3. II 338 xcavrov, 
xarov ‘A(B)CDHL Cant.’ and most MSS. Mr. Goodwin’s correction 
Travopevn for traouévn Dem. 393 rests on the same law. — 

294. xpatds m, xpatovs L, xpards xp. The mistake in m seems 
accidental, especially as the accent is preserved. L’s xpatovs looks like a 
correction of the same error conflated with the text. 
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303. avtois m, TovTos xp. A correction in m from tavtois, which is 
actually the reading of E. The exchange of ov and av hardly needs 
illustration, cf. however E 253, Z 55, H 285. 

306. eérpevos m, eduypévos xp. Cf. 151 omdpyavov apd’ apois 
eidupévos, Ap. 450 yalrys eidupévos edpéas dpovs, and Herm. 245 dors 
eiAvpevoy évtpotinas; for other exx.in Homer see Gehring’s index. The 
survival of the nominative both in m and in wp, when the acc. would have 
been so much easier a construction, is a considerable proof of its genuineness. 
Translate ‘he pushed his wrap down past his ears, with his shoulders 
covered in it,’ z.¢. although his shoulders were covered in it; he uncovered 
his head but no more; dud’ a@porow x.7.r. is parenthetical. As to the 
divergence between m and zp, I incline (with Windisch) to regard both 
forms as corruptions from an original e/Avpévos; the v fell out, and efApévos 
was corrected conjecturally by m to é€[e]Apévos, by ap to érluy]uévos. 
Commentators have universally taker. mapa to mean ‘up, but Hermes 
was till this moment a bundle of omdpyava (240); now, beginning to 
walk seriously (a7rovd7 iwv), he undoes his head to talk with more 
dignity to Apollo. 

339. yaiav m, yarn xp. Taiav has been neglected by all editors, 
even Ruhnken, but I see no reason why it may not be the better reading. 
Of the parallels given by Ebeling, Lex. Hom. p. 448), the following are in 
point : j 

8417. wavra 8é ywvopevos weipjoetat bao" eri yaiav 
éptreta yivovtat Kal bdwp Kal Oeamidaes Tip. 

n 332. Tov pév Kev eri Seidwpov apovpav 
daBeorov Kréos ein, éym 5é xe wratpid’ ixoiuny. 

p 386. obrot yap KANTO ye Bpotav én’ azreipova yaiav: 
mrwyov 5 ovK av TUS KadéoL. 

wv 371. 75n wév pdos jev emi yOova. 


I have omitted cases in which there is a verb other than the verb ‘to be.’ 
In the remaining instances the ‘ pregnant accusative’ is doubtless to be 
explained by some notion of motion or extension inherent in the subject ; and 
it will hardly be disputed that dvdpav, omdcot AnoipBpoto cio’ emi yaiav 
fulfils this condition as well as any of the exx. from the Odyssey. The 
corruption from yaiay to yaiy is easy, the reverse seems impossible. 

342. evOvrvrov m, evOdTopov xp. The reading of m is of course right, 
and is supported by 342, 355; mdpov may be an emendation for zroAor, 
helped by the occurrence of the word in 398; at any rate it is unnecessary 
with Gemoll to call wvdov a ‘ Besserung.’ 

349. Baivwy m, Baivot xp. I cannot explain Baiver, which is impossible 
in this construction. 

352. moddv oriBov m, wéyav xp. I have no instance of an exchange 
between qroAvs and péyas. It is impossible to say a priori that one reading 
is more original than the other. 

361. dreyifov m, dreyivwv x, ddecivwv p. Apparently a real conjecture 
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in m, arising from a corruption of dAeydvey similar to p’s adéyewev 557. 
Cf. ante, p. 266. 

368. dyopevcow m, xataréEw xp. These synonyms are perpetually 
exchanged, e.g. K 384 xatade€ov vulg., aydpevoov ‘yp. L,’ Vat. 5, ¢ 10» 19 
og M ,; 413 xatadré&w Aristarchus vulg., dyopevow alii ‘D Townl.,’ Ven. g, 
N 4, Vat. 16 00, M 5; 427 wxararéEw vulg. dyopetow ‘D’ L,, Ny, Ven. 
ou Gf B, Vat. 15, 14 299 a7» @yopedw Vat. ;. 

383. éridevouar m, éridaiopas xp (émidéouar 11). The common original 
seems émidéouar, out of which m has made émide(V)opar, ap émidatopar in 
order to lengthen the syllable. Both inventions are of course voces nihili. 
‘Quidam’ in Stephanus suggest ézroudccopat, Barnes’ émidm@couat however 
at present holds the field. This has all the marks of a bad conjecture; the 
sense it gives is but mediocre (X 254 Sedpo Oeods émidmpeba is not really 
parallel), and it is inconceivable that a familiar and, so to speak, stable form 
like émrvdéocouar should have crumbled into ériddouat. To heala corruption, 
one must first discover the circumstance that started it. Among the more 
common accidents that may set corruption in motion is the case where a 
word is omitted in its proper place, and added at the end of the line. I 
collect here some instances of this process and its results: 

A 239. wéyas éaoeras SpKos, wéyas SpKos éveirat ‘G Baroce.,’ L «, 9, 
Ven. . %b. 287 wept ravrov éupevat, ravtwv treptéwpevat Kust. (Neumann, 
p- 200). B 731 doxdnri0d Sto raise, doxrAn Lod vie Svq (i.e. to the scribe 
vié d00)L ,, Mo. T' 442 &8é x’ epws hpdvas, dde hpévas Epws (i.e. Ppévas 
épws Eust. who therefore proposes to read épos). Z 211 aiparos evxopas 
elvat, evyowat aiwatos elvar ‘ Lips. Mose. 3.’ ib. 261 pévos wéya olvos aéEer, 
olvos pévos péya ‘O,’ L 4, Ven. ¢ oivos péya pévos Ven. o, Vat. ,, olvos wara 
pévos ‘L’ Vat. 19, 05 weya cOévos olvos Boissonade Ax. i. 114, ib. 335 tpowv 
Téccov YoOrAw, Toacov Tpwewv yorw Li ,, Vat. o, 49; 0 o3 Mo. H 130 ¢diras 
ava xeipas deipat, xeipas avaeipas piras ‘D, diras yeipas avacipar Vat. 4¢. 
© 79 ovre bv’ alavres, oT aiavte Sia ‘C.’ tb. 305 Séuas eixvia Ocoior, Oeois 
dduas éovxvia Ath. 632 F. 1 204 éu@ brréaor perdOpe, cua perdOp (i.e. 
HeAdOpo) bwéacow L ,, Vat. ,, My, Mo. A 76 odoiow évi peydpovos 
Kabelaro, év opoicw peydpois €xdOnvro Kust. 

Here therefore I suppose that the original was the ordinary formula 
péyav & él dpxov duodpar and that épxov was omitted and added at the 
end, producing the line 8 él dwodmaz Spxov, and that in course of centuries 
of copying the unmetrical collection of syllables Semvopoupar was weakened 
down to demSeouae or Savopar. 

385. dwpyy m, povnv xp. The most signal proof of the excellence of 
m; the rarity of the word, and the easy permutation of p and v (see Part I. 
p. 174) amply explain the corruption in zp, and give the lie to Baumeister’s 
designation of dwpyv as ‘ conjectura.’1® 

400. Syou 8é Ta yxpywata TiTdAXETO m, Hy’ (yx) od 8H TA xXprmar’ 





16b Ludwich, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1889, p. palmary instance of m’s superiority—surely 
415 and ed. alone of recent writers doubts this without ground. 
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atitadXeTo xp. Does M’s éyouv imply a former éxxov, or is it entirely 
unintelligent, like éoamo8Sds v. 238? ’AtirddXeTOo, though an existing form, 
is metrically impossible, and Demetrius’ dra\XeTo seems certain ; atuTdAXETO 
arose from misdivision, ypnwatataddreTo ypnua | TaTaAdeTO, TiTAAAETO, 
finally ypywatatitadreTo, which Valla made avt¢BaddreTo and Lascaris 
avtitandrero (cf. A 250 Komée atiraddr€uevai Te, avTiTeArépevat ‘F’). The 
conjectures for 4’ ov 8) are unconvincing. I hazard the suggestion jy’ o v- 
Seu, ae. ‘on the ground’ of the cave, where the cows were, in contradistinction 
to the roast meat which (135) wetnopa 8 ai’ avdepe. 

401. és m, wapa xp. ’Es is perhaps a gloss on zrapa, in which there 
is certainly more force ; so Franke ap. Baumeister. 

403. aravevOev m, amatepOev xp. These two words are exchanged 
E 445, where dmdvevev is read by ‘S Cant.’ R,, Vat.,, M ,,, ,3 and the 
mixture dmavepOev in L,,. ’AsravevOe is far the more frequent word in 
Homer, an ex. of it in a somewhat similar sense to this is P 198 tov & ws 
ovv amavevOev ide. 

404, yain cat’ M, wétpn én’ xp. I can offer no suggestion as to the 
origin of yatn car’. 

411. dpBorddnv m cum punctis, éuBoradnv xp. éuBoradnv is an &rrak 
eipnuévov, but the meaning which must be ‘closely, clinging, is amply guar- 
anteed by the forms éuBarrcv, EuBAnua, euBords, éwBorevs, EuBoros, 
‘graft.’ dpBorddnv exists but in the senses of either (1) boiling, throwing 
up, or (2) preluding, as 426. The change of a and ¢ before consonants is so 
frequent (dyelpew, éyelpew, av’, év, auBaivovtes, éuBaivovtes, aumvuTo, 
éumvuto, aviKas, évixas, ayKxAivas, éyxAivas) that we need not call dap- 
Bordbnp a ‘conjecture.’ 

418. Avpnv m, xetpds xp. The quantity of the # naturally puts Avpnv 
out of the question, I explain it as a scribe’s conjecture to avoid the 
homoeoteleuton of 418, 419. Cf. Ap. 352 aia Oeoiow, p. 280. 

422, vers. hab. m, om. ap. ‘ Eximius ille codex Moscov. hunc locum 
pulcerrimo versu auget,’ Ruhnken, The two thetas account for its loss in 
ap. Gemoll, whose suspicions are too easily roused, objects to this v. and 
to 457, 8, which also m alone preserves; why not to the Hymn to Demeter 
itself ? 

429. doidov m, aoidh xp. aovddv seems the result of assimilation to 
viov v. 430, Cf. A 171 dpevov cal wdodrov ‘ Barocc. Mor. Mose. 1 ex corr.’ 
for devos Kal movTos. 

431. dravtes m, Exaotos xp. Ilgen after Wolf accepted &avtes, 
under the idea that €xaoros came from v, 428; it seems more probably a 
gloss. “Exaoros with a plural is well established in Homer; variants of 
éxaotos Exaotot occur in several passages, and + 463 ‘Vind. 5’ reads 
arava for acta. 

440. yeveths m, yevens xp. am is obviously right, but why call it with 
Gemoll a ‘ Besserung’? o 6 the MSS. read yeverijs, yevefs ‘duyas Didymus,’ 
and contra Z 142 yevenv, yevernv ‘Plut. Cons. ad Apoll. 6. In the other 
places there seem to be no variants, 
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451. yopos M, xopot xp. Did the scribe of M mistake yop for yop ? 

453. GrrXo péAnoev m, wde pédnoev xp. The double He in «ap is 
singular. Possibly éS¢ and dAdo were originally inverted in the arch, of 
wp and @de written over d\Xo as a correction; the next scribe then gave 
oe in the first place, but without correcting @Se in the second. ‘Mosc, ex 
coniectura puto’ says Baum., but who by the light of nature would have 
thought of ao ? : 

456. oi¢0a m, oiSas xp. oidas occurs v. 467 without variant, and a 337 
where Zenodotus read 7Secs; in other places in Homer the form is ole@a 
without variant (¢.g. v. 382), except A 85, where Zenodotus read olc@as. 
Here therefore we may call ofo@a a grammatical gloss. 

457, 458. hab. m, om. ap. ‘Sind nur in M iiberliefert und jedenfalls 
Interpolation’ Gemoll. Possibly, but their omission in xp is no evidence, 
for there was never a clearer case of homocoarchon, This even Baum. 
admits. Cf, ante, p. 272. 

468, Oodoces m, Oadooes xp. Oodaces is not, as might be supposed, 
a mere error in spelling. The ancients considered the word Oodfew to have 
the meaning of Oadccew; schol. Aesch. Suppl. 603 gives ca@jpevos as an 
equivalent of Ooafwv, schol. Soph. O.R. 2 gives Qdoceras and Bods mpoxd- 
Once as explanations of Poafere, Hesych. sv. Oodfec among other interpre- 
pretations has xd@nrav. There is no variant to Qaaccéuev 172, nor in the 
places where the word occurs in the Iliad and Odyssey; Apollonius ii, 1026 
we have Oodccwr in ‘Guelf.’ On the whole therefore we may call 0odcceus 
a half-conscious variant. 

471. 5€ m, ye wp. These particles are exchanged passim in the Homeric 
MSS. ; the sense gives the preference to 8é. 

482, Sotis dv Kal adtnv m, dotis av adtnv ap. The extra syllable in 

kar mis hy 
m may be the result of contamination, ¢g. of do tis av or Os Ke per, 
cl. 486. 

486. hevyouca m, pbéyyouca xp. Devdyouca coincides with Martin’s 
conjecture, and is generally accepted ; it must be supposed that in the case 
of wp the v first fell out of dedyouca, then déyovea was written péyyouca 
to make metre, and $0éyyouea to look like a real word. Cf. w 351 orpev- 
yerOat, otpéyyerOar ‘NK,’ Dionysius Chalcus (Bergk vol. ii. p. 262, fr. 2, 1), 
mevoopevot ‘L, reccopuevot ‘ BPV,’ 

487. iov m, éov ap. Koy is made necessary by vies, but the words are 
hardly distinguishable graphically, so great is the resemblance of form, and 
often of meaning; ¢g. A 277 édvre Aristarch. vulg., iévre Zenod. ‘MS’ L 4, 
Ven. 1, 3 Vat. 1, 10 13° 1 95 426, édv codd., dov Aristarchus, Vat. ,, A 230, 
éov, iov Aristarchus dvyds; éov vulg. dov L g, 19 ys, Ved. 33, Vat. 4 
M 4, yo, M 264, dovras vulg. éovras L ,, ,, Ry, A, Vat. 14, 00, M 5 41 

487, épecivy m, épéecve xp. The error of xp is accidental, and was 
avoided v. 483. 

499. om m, hab. zp. The omission, no doubt accidental, may be due 
either to homoeoteleuton, or to the recurrence of vids in 500. 
x2 
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501. bad vépOev m, bd Kadov xp. 

502 b2rd xarov m, bd péXos xp. 

The reading of m in both places is consistent and intelligible, that of 
zp is in neither case possible, and admits of explanation on graphical grounds. 
So in 501 xadov is impossible with (wepoev (or cpepdaréor) following in 502 ; 
it crept in from b7d xadov underneath. In 502 pédos is impossible 
metrically; it may be accounted for either by supposing that pédos in 501 
(after itself supplanting jépos, which v. 53 makes certain) was copied 
mechanically into 502, or, more elaborately, one may suppose that when ozo 
xadov had taken the place of id vepOe in 501, the scribe was offended by 
the second xadov, and substituted a new word for it. For this complex 
process cf. 352, 418. The reading of m therefore seems original in both 
places; translate ‘the lyre rang beneath (his touch) and the god sang 
sweetly to it’ (7d, cf. 6 411). I have written bwévepfe as more Homeric, 
cf, Ap. 118. 

502. opepdaréov m, iwepoev ap. It is hard to understand the objection 
to opepdaréor ; it occurs in the same sense 54, 420 without variant, and 
these passages are thought sufficient to replace yecpds 501, where no MS. 
reads it, while here where m reads cpepSadéov it is called a ‘reminiscence.’ 
Suspicion should more naturally fall upon (wepoev, as a palpably easier word, 
helped also by the analogy of 2 570. Ilgen’s correction of dewey to desdev 
in obedience to the earlier passages is superfluous ; the scribe had no induce- 
ment to make such an alteration, cf. ¢ 411 for the form. 

503. nai pa m, évOa ap. évOa makes more of a paragraph, nai pa 
carries the action on with less break. Which sense is the more appropriate 
may be a matter of opinion. I see no reason why the two readings may not 
be independent. 

ib. Boas m, Bees xp. Boas, since Clarke conjectured it, has prevailed ; 
Boes was an obvious error. 

ib. Kata m, Totl xp. Kata may be a gloss; mpotl and zor) are con- 
stantly glossed in the Iliad MSS., cf. e.g. K 336. Similarly Ap. 459 éaé. 

507. ta wév m, TO pev xp. Either reading may stand; the plural of 
the article seems commoner in later Greek, the singular in Homer, e.g. 8 46. 
The conjectures p’ o weév, 6 wev are singularly misplaced ; the apodosis to peév 
is &’ in 511, and the opposition is not between persons, which 6 would imply, 
but between the different occupations of Hermes. ta pév ‘in one respect,’ 
ae. as regarded Apollo, adros & adé’ ‘for himself on the other hand.’ 

510. om. m, but, singularly, Baum. and Gemoll are asleep to the ‘inter- 
polation ’ in ap. 

515. dua Kréyns m, avaxréyns xp. ’Avaxdrérrew does not exist, and 
the sense of dua is admitted to be good. The change of da and avd 
and generally of » and » is sufficiently motived by graphical laws, cf. ante, 
p. 278. Baum.’s ‘correctio’ is therefore unnecessary. 

516. éx’ auoltBnua M, érrapoiBia wp. Neither [és]apotBvos nor [éz] 
apoiBimos (for which ém’ dyoiBnua must be meant) occur; Wolf and 
Ludwich are no doubt right in reading the latter form, the comparative 
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rarity of the termination (Kiihner-Blass § 33 2, 5, 335,15, Lobeck Pathol: 
p. 171, who gives a list of adjectives of both formations) accounting for the 
omission of -u-. Cf. A 381 mapaloia, wapaicwma ‘N, Z 62 aioipa, aiora, 
‘ Bekker An. 831, 16.’ 


av 


¢ 

518. « wéy M, péyav xp. The reading of M points to a variant «ard. 
Karouvuys is unhomeric; cf. Eur. Hel. 835 adn’ dyvov bpxov cov Kapa 
KaAT@LOaA. 

524. dp:Oue m, dp0ue xp. The same phonetic variant occurs H 302 
apOpnoavte, dpiOunoavte Lg, 4 s 16 99 Ry Ng A, Pa, Vat. 5, g 10) 19 o@ 
M 9» 7» 9 a» 7 427 apOpsot, apiOproc ‘ DHULWZ,’ 

533. Svaurrepés m, Suotpedés xp. A second epithet of Hermes, after 
gépiore, seems unnecessary ; on the other hand the inversion dvapzrepées jv 
épeeivers is strange, and dvayrrepés itself is not very significant, since in the 
text as we have it there is no mention of this request. 

534. dAXwv m, GXov xp. This might be thought a casual variant, but 
in the similar phrase wyte tw’ drAX\wv | AOavdtwv E 827 dddwyp is read by 
several MSS., some of a distinct family, eg. ‘Cant. Vrat. a, L 9, 435 195 16 
19 Ven. x, R,, Mc, Pa, Pe, Vat. 561, Mie pie 

537. éuoto m, éueto wp. A phonetic variant, occurring passim in the 
Tliad (A 259, 301, 341, A 343, E 214, Z 362, © 149 al.); cf. Dem. 72, Ap. 
166, 314. 

542. mepitparra@v, m, wepitporréwy xp. Correction in m, supervening on 
a corruption (wepitpora@v, wepitpamra@v). For the contraction cf. p. 263. 

543. od8 aratyocw m, daotis av EXOn xp. m obviously has taken the 
ending of 545, induced by the recurrence of éuijs oudijs atrovyceras. 

544. pov 7’ dé wotnot M, dovi xai mrepiyeoou xp. The strength of 
the view which regards m’s reading as independent is the solidity of the 
reading of zp. The citations brought by the commentators to justify wrepv- 
yeoow only make it the more inconceivable that so regular an expression 
should have been glossed by a rare word like worfov. There is a complete 
absence of motive, failing which we are bound to admit the independence of 
moTHot, a word imitated, as by Aratus Phaen. 278, from ¢ 337 aiduin & eixvia 
moth (v.l. -nv). Tory (Hesych. worjv idéav. of 5é rriow. E.M. worn: 4 
TTHaS. OF exw Oy, oUTw méTw TroTH) is a concrete noun meaning ‘course, 
flight, and of several birds seen at once and taking different directions may 
well be used in the plural (Quintus xii. 5 mryovas oiwvev). For the form 
cf. Heracl. xv. 5 moumrjow bx’ Edpvabijos, O 633 Bods audi povicw, E 887 
xarxoio turpow, etc. Since Ruhnken and Ilgen every editor has preferred 
the xp reading, but their rejection of worfov rests on mistaken ideas of 
ancient and mediaeval text-alteration. A rare word is not used to gloss a 
familiar one, and Byzantine scribes had neither wish nor capacity to invent 
a ‘gesuchte Wendung’ of this sort. The two readings are independent. 

550. vids m, vié ap. Tids is perhaps an accident, the result of the 
neighbourhood of épuxudéos ; cf. 429. 

552, ceuval m, potpar xp, Of the two words pwoipas is the more 
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likely to have been a gloss. Hermann’s @piéa:, however brilliant, is not 
conclusive ; Mr. A. B, Cook, J.H.S. xv. p. 7 prefers wotpar, Ludwich cepvat. 

556. Sicacnariav éri m, diddoKarot hv eri xp. See Part I. p. 143; 
Sidacxaddav émi is an example of real Byzantine correction., 

560. O@viwow m, Ovicwaor x, Odowor p. The reading of m is accepted 
by every one since Ruhnken ; o inserted between vowels, to form futures and 
aorists, is a very common error (see p. 278). The correct spelling ve is 
shared by m with a (cf. p. 266). 

565. dvdp’ adam m, avdpa Saelns xp. Cf. p. 145; this unconcealed 


s 
corruption in m may come from ishpaben:, abbreviated or not, the super- 
scribed syllable being understood as a correction of e. So reversely 
arodXovos for adoAXov p. 263, in p. 

vowitwv m, ouire? xp. Nopifwy similarly seems to be a correction 

from an ancient corruption arising from a mis-division; d@avaroicr | 
voutnet. ‘ 
Aphr. 8. yAaveariv m, yraveomd ap. a 156, Hes. Theog. 13, 888, 
Ap. 314 yrAavedriv "AOnvnv, Ath. xxviii. 2 yAavedmiv before a consonant 
without variant; on the other hand Ap. 323 yAaveomd ’AOnvnv, @ 373 
yAaveorida ely also without variant. Here accordingly the authority is 
about equal. 

10. adov m, dev xp. “Aédev no doubt is from evadev v. 9. In the same 
word Ap. 22 all the MSS. have the plural. 

18. rovAvypuaa 5é m, kal yap tH ade xp. ‘Mira lectio in M partim 
errore nata partim hariolatione’ Baum. I cannot regard qovAvypvaa 8é 
otherwise than as original; there would be a complete absence of induce- 
ment to misunderstand or to improve upon «cal yap TH ade. The passage 
must have run at first 


18 xai yap Th ade [rapBevin pév 7 ayapin Te] 
18a rrovAdxpuca Sé toka Kal ovfpect Ofjpas évaiperv 
19 oppiryyés te yopoi Te K.T.Dr. 


The letters ade repeated in exactly the same position in consecutive lines 
produced ‘the double omission ; so in 10 and 11 épyov and épy’ had a like 
effect in E. Artemis’ bow is called rayypicea Art. xxvii. 5. 

25. orepp@s m, otepeds xp. Correction in m, to make metre of orepas 
after the second ¢ had fallen out. 

38. é0édn m, Oéro1 xp. Itacism in m; so rodeus 20, xjrrov 66, vnos 138, 
éppaiw 148, viv 280. 

66. tpoins m, tpolny xp. For the gen. after ézi in the sense of motion, 
see Ebeling Lex. Hom. p. 45la. Here the meaning ‘towards Troy’ (the 
place of arrival being more closely indicated by "Idyv & txave 68) seems not 
inappropriate. 

67. vépeor piuda m, vepéerot Bods xp. Ido not see why m’s reading 
is necessarily the less genuine. Gemoll attributes p/uda to the ‘ Belesenheit’ 
of the author of the‘ recension’; sooner than make such a demand upon the 
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learning of any scribe or reader of m I would consider @ods a gloss upon the 
rarer piuda (and thereby settle Baumeister’s doubts). For péuda in Homer 
see the Lexx. 

114. tpwas m, tpwds xp. The rarity of the fem. tpwds as an adjective 
explains the corruption tpwds ; several critics conjectured m’s reading, which 
no doubt is original. 

118. ypvonraxatov m, ypvonrdtov ap. At v. 16 this corruption was 
confined to ~; here it has invaded p also. See p. 266. 

125. yravoewv m, yavew xp. On the insertion and omission of o 
cf. p. 278. Here the tense decides the interpretation. All commentators 
but Ruhnken and Matthiae prefer the present, which must mean ‘I thought 
my feet did not even touch the ground,’ of some one who moves so fast he 
thinks he swims in air. But are we to suppose Aphrodite representing this 
maiden as walking from Phrygia to Troy, ‘across fields of men, and much 
unparted and untilled land where hungry beasts roam’? Surely Hermes 
carried her ; Baum.’s citation B 228 ovS& yOova paprre rodoivv of Hera is 
against him; Hera flew, as is explicitly said of Hermes (e 49 wérero), and 
therefore literally ‘ did not touch the earth’; and similarly Persephone and 
Hermes Dem. 384 BaOiv népa téuvov iovres, and the bearers of Memnon, 
Quintus ii. 569, rvrOov brép yains. We must therefore read the future and 
translate ‘I thought I should never touch the ground again,’ 1.c. the journey 
was so long she thought it would never end. The antithesis with 126 is 
good : ‘I thought we were going on for ever, but he assured me I was being 
taken to you,’ zc. that the journey had a definite end. 

132. wév m, om. wp. ‘Coniectura additum’ the relentless Baum. does 
not fail to say. 

135. Sovw Te Kaovyyyjtw Mm, cois TE KaTLYVHTOLS Hp. m’s reading may be 
recommended to the consideration of those who believe in the ‘ Belesenheit 
des Urhebers der Recension.’ It is a corruption superficially corrected, 


@ @ 
possibly arising from cows te Kacvyvyntots, cow being made into Sorw to give 


the semblance of a word. 

139. ne—te m, te—xev xp. These confusions are the result of the 
number of particles in the line. One (supplied by Matthiae as tov) has 
disappeared entirely. In the second place m’s te is obviously right, in the 
first xe is not impossible. See the Lexx. on xe with the future. 

147. aOavdarov § éxatt m, aBavarowo § Exnte xp. “Exate is an error of 
spelling in which m is accompanied by N, cf. p. 284, but d@avdrou dé éxnte 
is a possible reading, cl. 0 319 éppalao Exnti, 7 86 aroAX@vds ye Exnte, v 42 
oé0ev Te Exnte and was printed by Hermann, followed by Abel. 

157. A€éyov m, Néyos ap. The ending in m may be due to assonance 
with etotpwror, cf. p. 289. Scribes are sometimes thought to have mistaken 
the abbreviation ° ( = 0s) for ov, see Vitelli Musco italiano i. pp. 13, 170. 

174. xipe m, Bupe a, nupe bp. Kipe is right, cf. Dem. 189 and see ante, 
p. 267. Does not the correct «Ope by the side of monsters such as docwre 
kacvyvy}to and yaiay car’ suggest that ail are equally accidental survivors ? 

175. Cf. ante, p. 267. 
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189. BiopOdrpsos m, BioOddpw10s xp, A case of semi-conscious assimi- 
lation to a familiar word, in which m is joined by NP; cf. exactly apv@ua for 
apOue Herm. 524. 

204. émvowvoyoeverv—205. TeTipévov—206. adtocery m. 

émrowvoxyoevor — TETLLEevOS— advoowr xp. 
Ruhnken wished to insert the m reading throughout, but besides the harsh- 
ness of the change from optative to infinitive, a copula (¢.g. ypuaéou 7’), as 
Baumeister observes, is necessary. On the other hand, once the m reading 
in existence, it is hard to see any reason for altering it, while three infinitives 
might conceivably have been corrected into optatives by a scribe who wished 
to assimilate them to were/n. The m reading now receives this amount of 
independent support that teriévovos of x points, as I have said above, 


os 
p. 172, to reripévor, zc. an original acc. with a nom, as variant or correction. 


The passage T 234 does not support one reading more than the other. 

229. evnyevéos m, evryevéos xp. Evnyevéos is right, but not as Baum. 
says ‘ex emendatione’; the » fell out of the unfamiliar form in the carelessly 
spelled ap as at A 427 ednyevéos Se@xovo it has fallen out in Ven. ,3, M 4, 43, 
and at VY 81 in Ven. ,), B ,, Vat. ,, M ,. 

241. roios m, totodros xp. Totos may have come from 239, but more 
probably is due to the falling away of ovr, so H 242 rovodtov éovra we have 
rotov in L 5, 4, 49) 15 Vat. o3, M 4) and totov ep, evidently by a correction, 
in ‘ L’ 

247. dvetdos év m, wer xp. *Ev is necessary here, as Demetrius saw. 
For the exchange of the prepositions cf. Herm, 259 p. 289. 

255. Cavnv m, Covn xp. There is no variant v. 282; the acc. is perhaps 
due to the influence of é0éunv. 

280. viv m, vv xp. Itacism in m, but is Hermann’s correction pv 
really necessary? In 267 we have an at least equal portent, é as a plural, 
and there fortunately it is beyond the reach of emendation. Nuy 3rd pers. 
sing. is used as early as Theognis 364 and Theognis writes virtually the same 
conventional epic dialect as that of this hymn. 


Aphr. vi. 4. Rvuxe m, Hverxe xp. Itacism, and so 12 xoopyaOnv, Dion. 
vii. 13 Ando. Ath. xi. 3 avdroi. 

15. iS€c0ar m, ibovres xp. *1déo@ax is certainly unintentional; perhaps 
ayeoOat 17 produced it. 


Dion. vii. 29 68 xaorépw M, %) éExacrépw ap. The mysterious dé seems 
to represent an original éye in m; for such a variant cf. K 506 where for 4 
ére in the third member ‘C’ has éye (repeated from 504), for the omission of 
y cf. V 332 where the Aristarchean reading according to schol. V was 7é, 
according to Eust. (Neumann, p. 328) 4 rove. For the sense, apart from the 
difficulty of taking éxaotépw as epexegetic of ‘TaepBopéous (which dye would 
necessitate), there seems no instance of a repetition of ye in alternatives ; 
see Ebeling, Lex. Hom. p. 248a. The ordinary reading here corresponds 
exactly to 8 326 7— dye—né, Ap. Rhod. i. 308 7&—H Gye—} iii. 1241 H—F 
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Sye—né. “Ove therefore in m was a mechanical repetition of dye in 28; 
the fact that it remains in the unintelligible form oé uncorrected, in M, is a 
proof how little the MS. underwent a thoroughgoing editing. 

Artem. ix. 3. wéAntos m, weAHTNS XL, pidnTHs p. The proper name is 
preserved, as usual, in the best MS. 

Aphr. x. 3. Oe m, péper xp. So far as sense goes Oées seems to me the 
better reading (sc. aiv#). That there are difficulties in the way of dépex 
dvO@0s may be seen by Gemoll’s note, where the rash conjecture éOos is 
hazarded. With @ée. the translation of av@os will be ‘ bloom, beauty’ (as 
Dem. 108 al.), not ‘ flower’ literally. ’Ezi6é@ itself does not seem to be used 
in this sense, but éavrpéyw is and abundantly, v. Lexx. The change of 
subject should not be a hindrance. 

To dépec I have no objection as an independent reading, but it is easy to 
account for it: @ and ¢ are close, cf. p. 301, and the change of subject would 
be sufficient motive for a scribe to alter @ées by inserting p. The actual 
variant occurs O 88 @éovca, gépovoa ‘Lips. Harl. frgm. Mosc.’ Ven. ,, 
Vat. 9;. 

4, pdaxaipa KxvOnpns m, Bed carapivos xp. The objections raised 
against xv@jpns on the score of sense are sufficiently met by Hollander’s 
observation (p. 32) that «vO7pns corresponds to cvOépecay of v. 1. It has not 
been noticed that yaipe wdxatpa KvOypns edvetipévns pedéovea gives a line 
with a diaeresis after the third foot—a grave objection against a Homeric 
verse, but perhaps less weighty in a composition of the uncertain date of 
this hymn. 

5. elvarins te Kvmpov m, Kal maons Kuiapov xp. (M. de Vries has 
had the kindness to assure me, Jan. 23, 1894, that this is the reading of M. 
I regret that it was overlooked in the edition.) Kuzpos, xiapis in Homer 
have the v long by position; Kvzpis is found as early as Ibycus fr. v. 2 
KaANKopov pmedédnua oé wév Kurrpis, and often later. Both quantities meet 
Theocr. xvii. 51. Hermann regarded the variants of vv. 4, 5 as two different 
versions of the same passage. Cf. Aphr. vi. 2, 3. 

Demetr, xiii. 1. Oedv m, Oedv xp. The unmetrical Gedy may be a gloss. 

2. mepoepoveray m, pepoepoveray xp. The variant is common, the 


a-form appears to be right; cf. I 457 Sissiitlipiit Ven. A, 569 chinidbiiain 
Ven. A, depo. Vat. ,,, M43, « 494 depo. ‘ Matro fr. vi. 6, 509 qepo. ‘H,’ 
534 depo. ‘H, » 217 depo. ‘GD,’ 226 ‘GHD, 635 depo. ‘GD yp. U?; pw 
70 dacipédovea, a reading handed down for taciuéAovca but without MS. 
authority. 

Heracl. xv. 4. 85 pa jywev m, ds mpiv wév xp. 


5. andanr aeOrevwv Kpataids m, Touma im evpvaOos dvaxTos. 

6. éoxa Epya m, mrorra 8 avéTry xp. 

There may be some doubt as to the restitution of m’s reading (Ilgen 
inserted 5 between deOAcvwr and xpataias, I would suggest xapraid@s, on 
the analogy of the perpetual interchange of xpdros, xdaptos, xpatepds, 
xaptepos, and make a stop at v. 5), but no one will, I imagine, with 
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Baumeister and Gemoll consider a Byzantine scribe to be the author of the 
whole. At least one may with equal right ask why the reading of ap is not 
an invention. Hermann again saw two versions of the same passage. The 


unmetrical state of M as it stands, and the correction sical might have 
suggested that the line was not of quite recent origin. Cf. Hollander, 
p. 33. 

This condition of vv. 4, 5 in M and the corruption Dion. xvii. 5 make it 
likely that m or the archetype of m, which we know to have been mutilated 
and which ended abruptly at xviii. 4 (Part I. p. 142), had suffered some 
damage on its last page or two. 

The result of this investigation shows that out of some 150 variations 
peculiar to m not more than six are deliberate conjectures (Ap. 198, 209, 
Herm. 306, 349, 361, 418), thirty-four are semi-conscious conjectures (Ap. 
125, 181, 284, 295, 350, 352, 367, 459, 496, 501, 505, Herm. 78, 82, 132, 141, 
148, 208, 265, 287, 303, 383, 400, 401, 411, 431, 456, 468, 503, 524, 542, 
Aphr. 25, 135, 189, Dionys, vii. 29); substantive variants there are seventy- 
nine, of which thirty-three are independent (Ap. 181, 308, 321, 326, 339, 
436, 447, Herm. 45, 65, 90, 119, 159, 164, 200, 202, 259, 368, 403, 502, 503, 
518, 552, Aphr. 8, 18, 66, 67, 204, Aphr. x. 3, 4, 5, Heracl. xv. 4, 5, 6), and 
forty-six original (Ap. 82, 99, 110, 114, 157, 192, 200, 272, 292, 293, 318, 322, 
341, 349, 402, 407, 420, 423, 431, 516, Herm. 59, 87, 91, 110, 138, 148, 246, 
248, 339, 342, 385, 440, 453, 486, 501, 508, 515, 516, 544, 560, Aphr. 114, 
118, 125, 174, 229, Art. ix. 3). The remaining twenty-six are graphical or 
phonetic corruptions, and their number is to be augmented by those collected 


Pt. I. p. 143 sq. 


The peculiar readings of y have next to be considered. 

Ap. 55. moddnv y, overs xp (def. M). The readings are as nearly on a 
level in point of sense as any pair can be; they seem to me independent. 
Gemoll puts zoAAnyv in the text ; Hollander, p. 30, is more guarded. We miss 
the evidence of M. 


136-8, BeBpiOer naBopdoa Avos Antods te yevéOXnv 
ynOoatvn Ott pv Oeds eireTO oixia Bécbat 
vicwv nmeipov te hirnoe Sé KnpdOe padrov hab. ‘y, om. map. 
Whether y had 139 also we cannot definitely conclude. The verses 136-8 
and 139 are incompatible with each other; on the other hand either alone 
gives a fully adequate sense. To emend or transpose the whole passage there- 
fore so as to include all four lines seems mistaken ; we have evidently two 
versions of the same passage, one preserved by mp the other by y, inde- 
pendent one of the other. This is the view of Hermann, praef. pp. xx. xxi. 
As illustrations of similar alternatives I give H 234, 2340, @ 415, 415a, 
Aphr. 136, 136a, Dion. i. 4-6, 7. 
162. BayBadactiv y, kpewBardiactiv mrp. The vulgate is well estab- 
lished, see comm. Still BapBadiacris is not necessarily a graphical 
corruption, as Hollander, p. 30, assumes ; it isa verbal noun from BapBadialo, 
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a form which may well exist by the side of BapBaivwv K 375 BaypBaive 
Anth. Pal. v. 272, 4, BawBarvfwvr schol. Ven. b., BayBarvfev Lex. Sequ. 
ap. Bekker An. i. p. 30 (copied by Eust. 812, 45), BayBaxi{m Hipponax 
Sr. 17, 2, BowBurdfovery oi Seas Sedvdres Ar. Probl. 27, 11 (949a 13). In 
these passages it means ‘chatter’ or ‘rattle’ (dcagh dovinv mpotéwevos bd 
tod pdBov schol. Ven. /.c.) of the teeth, and from teeth it is but a step to 
‘bones.’ I take BawBadsacrdy therefore to be an independent reading. 

211. dpapivO y, dw’ épexOei m, dy’ épevOei x. On this place I have ex- 
pressed a general opinion above, p. 276 n.12. ’ApuadpuvGos is known to us as a 
town Strabo 448 tavrns [Tis "Epetpias] 8 éore kop ) AudpuvOos ad’ érra 
atadiwy Tov Te/yous, and the evidence for the word as the name of a person 
is very slight (Steph. Byz. "AwdpuvOos: vijcos tis EvBolas, dd Tivos 
xyvnyod ths “Apréuidos, a mere eponym; Probus Verg. Hcl. ii. 48 Narcissus 
flos ut Arcesilaus refert a Narcisso Amaranthi qui fuit Erectheis ex insula 
Euboea. C, Miiller, 7. H. G.i. p. 102, corrected ‘ Erectheis ’ into‘ Eretriensis’ ; 
it would be as simple to change ‘amaranthi’ into ‘amaranthio’). In any 
case it is a long step to call Amarynthus an ‘amasium’ of Apollo, and I 
wonder at the facility with which editors have followed Schneidewin in 
printing ’Apapivdg. 

325a. hab. y, om. map. The similarity between viv uy rot and viv pévros 
caused map to omit it. Editors, kinder to y than to m, have not called it an 
interpolation. 

523. adutov Cabeov y, avtod Sdmedov map. I do not share in the 
certainty of editors in regard to the reading of y; the graphical likeness 
between a(d)vtovfabeov and avrovéame(d)ov is of course considerable, but 
it may be doubted which way it tells. 

Herm. 45. apardivar y, duapvyal mzp. I cannot suggest any explana- 
tion of awardvvat. 

241. 0 pa véov Noydwr y, 57 pa veorAXovTos mup. Néov Aoyder still 
resists all attempts at explanation; and the conjectures based upon it do not 
deserve mention. The alternative vedAXouvtos may fairly mean ‘new-born,’ 
of an infant who has received the attentions that the goddesses give Apollo, 
Ap. 120; the periphrase suits the semi-serious style of this Hymn; cf. 
Aristoph. Ach. 17 aX’ oddere@mor’ é£ drov ’ya piaropxar where the scholiast 
says touréote Ca, peTapopiKas. TO yap Covte Eretat To piTTecOar. A sense 
has been got for the passage by patching veoAXovtos with Hermann’s con- 
jecture 7 for 7. This is strikingly confirmed by y’s 64, since and @ are 
exchanged not unfrequently, more on phonetic than on graphical grounds ; so 
A 268 for dnpaly Onpoiv is read in ‘L Lips. Vrat. b,’ L 5, 4, 4, Ven. ,, Ry, 
A Vat. 93, 09, M 4, 1» 13, and as a correction in several other MSS., M 302 
for avrogi, avTo@ is in Li g yy, Ven. », Vat. yo) 1 2% 2 My x 9 Mo. 
The particle ¢7) was read by Zenod. at B 144, but is found in no MS., at 
= 499 it is given as 5¢ $f or & &py (and in the latter sense Aristurchus 
interpreted it). Cf. also Hipponax j/r.14,2. We are next to suppose that 07 
became in the majority of MSS. 8), for which change cf. I 394 @jv, 4 ‘ES 
Cant.’ L 44, R,, M;, 1, cl. @ 448, K 104. 
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288. dvtnv Boveorloror Kai eiporoKois dlecow ¥, avTHons (Es) ayé- 
Anot Body Kat mweot pyrwv mxp. Hollander’s examination (p. 27) of these 
lines is unexceptionable. The two readings are independent.” 

326. weta ypvccOpovoy 7a y, moTl mTvxas OvAVwroLo mxp. Again I 
refer to Hollander Zc, 

366. GArov piOov év abavatovow éevmev y, 8 adO&?’ éErépwOev aperBo- 
pevos érros nuda map. Hollander, p. 26. This case falls under the head of 
‘ formula of speaking, of variations in which there are countless instances in 
the Iliad and Odyssey; e.g. A 73 6 oduv didppovéwy ayopjcato Kai peréertrer, 
Aristarchus and all MSS. ; 4 wév dp’ &s eizroda’ Ven. ,, Vat. ,., tb. 560 thy & 
dmapeBopevos vulg., rhv dé péy’ dxOjcas yp. Ven. A, A 92 érea wrepoevta 
mpoonvea vulg., mpoogdn yAaveamis aOnvn ‘NS Cant. Lips. Mos.’ L ,,, 146, 
i» Ven. ,, R,, P, Pa, M ,,; E764 trav 8 adraperBopevos mpooépn vededn- 
yepéra Zevds vulg., ryv & aeiBer’ erevta tmarip avipav te Oe@y Te Some 
ancients (€vioc Schol. Ven. A) ‘LS Cant. Vrat. b Mose. 1,’ L. ;, 4, R ,, Vat. ., 
3 @ 19 09 Ma » 1» 12 13 ete. For single words exchanged cf. Herm. 368 
ayopevow, kataréEw, p. 291. Similar variations occur in phrases denoting 
‘ going away.’ 

473. trav y, cat mxp. In the uncertainty as to what word is hidden 
by wai® adver it is impossible to decide absolutely between these two 
variants. Profs. Ludwich and Tyrrell have broken the monopoly of Hermann’s 
mavoppaiov, which however brilliant does not satisfy the graphical con- 
ditions; Tyrrell’s wed’ dpvecov is more than ingenious, but are we really to 
introduce meda = wera into Homer? Another mysterious phrase, bearing 
some likeness to this, is dyot 5 avnp ppévas agvetos Hes. Op. 455. The older 
conjectures are collected in Ilgen. 

563. weddovtac 8 Hreta 8 addjdwv Sevéovoa y, Tepdvtar & 
Hrevta tmapeE odor Hryenoreverv mxp. Aovéovoar Baum., but this conjecture 
has for the first time been clearly explained by Mr. A. B. Cook, J.H.S. xv. 
p. 7. As long as Sovéoveaz referred to women, no clear picture or intelligible 
motive was given; but the applicability of the term to dees or bee-women 
is at once evident. Aovety is divided in meaning between motion and sound ; 
in the latter sense we have dovjcetat Ap. 270 of chariots, and in the neuter 
Theocr. xx. 29 «jv avrA@ Sovéw. I take Sovéovea: therefore of the angry buzz 
of bees that will not settle, ‘buzzing about among each other. Similarly, 
metaphorically, Anth. P. v. 121 yu) cvye—dpdidovoins tov xardov. I see how- 
ever no reason to suppose that devéovoa: is anything but a graphical 
corruption, to which marginalia are peculiarly liable, not necessarily going 
back many years; and the other reading, which it must be remembered 
belongs to m also, was certainly not invented (as Gemoll supposes, Hinleitung, 
p- 10) to supersede it. Schneidewin’s, Hollander’s (p. 28) and Ludwich’s 
attempts to read both vv. at once are not happy. We find everywhere in 
the Hymns that real variants are original alternatives, not a sequence inter- 
rupted. I take the two lines therefore to be independent, as 288, 326, 366. 





7 »Ayrny is not certain ; Hollander emends it évrg@s, Gemoll after Schneidewin dv7js. 
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Pan xix. 48. thapat y, Alcouar wp (Asclep. xvi. 5 dAlrouar omnes, 
Apoll. xxi. 5 tapas omnes). Gemoll here bestows his ‘ Besserung’ upon y; 
again I take fAawas and Adoopuar to be independent alternatives, and the latter 
is not necessarily a corruption of Adrowac or Alcoopat, but a regularly formed 
Suture, implied in Alcat A 394, Adon « 526 and cf. the variants Anth. Pal. v. 
164. See Veitch, Greek Verbs sv. 

Counting up these fourteen solitary readings of y, we find that nearly all 
of them are independent variants; of none of them however can we say that 
it is right to the exclusion of the corresponding reading. The variants are of 
great value and interest, but we are to remember that y (as far as we can 
judge of it from the way in which it is cited) is a close relation of and a 
member of the general wp family. Also, from Herm. 45 (duanrddvar), 241 
(Aoyadwv), 288 (avrynv), 563 (Sevéovear), it is plain that y is as severely 
corrupted as the other families, 


We may next look at such variants as have two families to support 
them. It may be expected prima facie that a reading found in two such 
distant families as m and y will have a strong claim to acceptance. 


Ap. 217 48 dyvinvas m  payvnidas xp. 
 payvinvas Y. 

The readings of my evidently go back to a common source, which may be 
Matthiae’s 78’ "Evijvas; m of the two is nearer the original, and has not 
made the step of taking on yw-. A bridge may be made from évtjvas to 
ayvinvas if we imagine the former written itacistically awnvas, and I 
confused with T. The corruption must be very old, and we are therefore 
correct in positing an uncial exchange. (So Hollander, p. 24.) The xp 
reading is a further correction of wayvenvas. 


aduoToe ¥. ; 
Herm. 168. dracrow mz, |» The amount of authority for 
amracTot pp. 


aorot is uncertain for it is very possible that the superscription in p may 
be drawn from a y source. In point of sense however dmaoros does not 
seem appropriate ; Hermes and his mother would hardly starve even if they 
were not recognized by the other Olympians. “Azacro: also may be 
explained as a correction of AA(I)CTOI from AAICTOI; the corruption 
again is uncial. 

212. piOov dxotaas my, hotBos d7oAXwv xp. The variants are equally 
balanced in authority and sense, and seem independent. 

224. errrouar elvas my, éorw owota. Either reading gives a good 
construction, and no such expedients as reading xévravpov ANaciadyeva 
(Schneidewin) or omitting 225 (Hollander) are wanted. Construe in the one 
case ote Kevtavpouv Bynywata édrropat elva Ta Bynpwata éxeivouv bots K.T.d., 
in the other ove xevravpou Bryjpacww éotiw opoia ta Byyata éxelvov batts 
«7.» Of the two variants éAopuas elvac is the livelier, but if it were 
original I cannot see a reason for altering it to éoriv opota, for the difficulty 
such as it is is on the side of the latter. 
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280. ws mx, Tov y, ws Tov p. ‘Os is probably an interpretation which 
the difficulty of the construction has forced into the text. 

322. 8& répOpov ixovto ma, 8 txovto Kkadpnva yp. On tépOpov see the 
Lexx. In Attic (¢.g. Aristophanes) the word denotes part of a ship, and the 
nautical connotation is predominant in it. However it is used of other 
material things (oréyn oixias Hesych., 7AOev eri répOpov Ovpdwv Apollodorus 
Bergk, P.L.G. iii. p. 378) and there seems nothing in the etymology to give it a 
more definite meaning than ‘ point, peak.’ Accordingly with Ruhnken and 
Ludwich I keep it here; the more technical the meaning of répOpov, the 
harder it is to imagine a learned reader wishing to insert it at the price of 
disturbing an inoffensive reading like tcovto xdpynva. It has also the joint 
authority of m and z. 

451. ipvos my, ofuos ap. I confess myself unable to fix the relation 
between these words. The eagerness of editors to accept in this case, where 
it might obviously be a gloss, the reading of m is singular. @ 429 dovdis 
duvov is undecisive and cuts both ways. On the whole I should prefer oipos, 
as the less common word. Ludwich, Homerica i, p. 6 note, holds the 
interesting view that the corruption of duvos to ofyos is phonetic. 

Aphr, 214, toa Oeoiot my, juata Tavra xp. Here again, as Herm. 224, 
the sense given by one reading, oa Oeoior, is the livelier, but there is no 
positive reason to reject the other. The arguments brought by editors in 
favour of ica Oeotor may all be turned against them. 

Dion. vii. 37. gpoBos my, tapos ap. Here again, as Herm. 451, the 
reading of my wears the look of a gloss, 

Ares viii. 9. edOapoéos mx, evOaréos yp. Ev@adéos is naturally appro- 
priate to 78ns, and the a, which is used by Pind., Eur., Aristoph. (Birds 1062), 
need be no stumbling-block in a document of the very uncertain age of this 
hymn, It is equally unlikely to have suggested a correction to a scribe, and 
I am not inclined, with Hollander (p. 29) and Gemoll, to consider ed@apaéos 
unoriginal. 

Of the nine readings then which are shared equally between the four 
families there appear to be five cases of independent variants and four where 
the one variant has proceeded from the other, viz. Ap. 217 and Herm. 168 as 
the result of corruption, Herm. 451 and Dion. vii. 37 as part of a process of 
interpretation. The way in which the families are distributed—now on the 
right side, now on the wrong—is a proof of the arbitrariness of tradition and 
the merely relative difference between MSS. 


We have thus discussed the variants offered by the four families in 
detail; our next step is to collect our results :— 

Of conscious conjectures, there are in m 6, in x 2, in p 11; 

of semi-conscious conjectures, in m 34, in x 9, in p 17; 

of independent readings, in m 33, in # 0, in p 1; 

of exclusively right readings, in m 46, in x 4, in p 21; 

of graphical and phonetic blunders, in m about 90, in 2 about 20, in p 

about 50. 
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These figures, which are necessarily only loosely approximate, give a fairly 
correct idea of the value of the various archetypes after an unprejudiced 
survey of their variants. 

m is in every way the most strongly characterized branch. It has a very 
large number of graphical and phonetic blunders, of which some 34 are 
roughly and only half-intentionally corrected while the greater number 
remain untouched. It has also nearly 80 peculiar readings which have 
always belonged to it; 33 of these have an equal claim to acceptance with 
the alternatives in the other families, 46 are sole survivors of the original. 
m therefore appears in the excellent character of an uncorrected codex, 
whose errors are due to natural causes, and which represents a distinct line of 
tradition. 

x, p, and y form in comparison a uniform vulgate, valuable as preserving 
the alternatives to m’s independent readings, and the correct originals of m’s 
innumerable blunders. Among themselves they differ as follows, « is 
principally valuable for the fidelity of its copying and the almost entire 
absence of conjecture, to which its singular corruptions offered much occasion, 
p has the general defect of having passed through the hands of particularly 
ignorant scribes, whose errors and whose half-intentional corrections of them 
detract from its value; a larger proportion however of genuine survivals 
remains in p than inz. y offers a small number of variants, whose chief 
value is that they consist for the most part of entire lines. 

No one family therefore represents the original fully, and no family can 
be dispensed with ; all in part, none entirely, possess the inheritance. They 
possess it in different degrees, and this proportion is their value. Paradosis 
is a fickle goddess, and dispenses her favour with a deplorable lack of system. 
When all our weighing and balancing is done, it remains for the editor of 
these Hymns to take his good where he finds it. 


I next endeavour, with the knowledge that we have gathered up to this 
point, to reconstruct the history of the text. The fifteenth century copies fall 
into two classes. The former contains the MSS. ELIITDAtHJKS; of these 
HJK seem to be descended from DAt, DAt from an ancestor which had a 
close connection with LII ; S also seems derived from LII. LII, the parents 
of DAtHJKS, go back to a common ancestor 0. ET similarly spring from 
one parent @, and the origins of a and 0 lead to a common family-archetype 2. 

The other fifteenth and sixteenth century copies, ABCI'GL,L,NOP 
QR,R,VMm, point through several but less well defined stages to a common 
origin p. 

Both of these archetypes were minuscule, and in all probability passed, 
as single MSS., through several minuscule stages. While they were apart, 
readings were added to the margin of « from another stock y, about which 
from the circumstances in which it is given us we can say little but that its 
readings stand equidistant between m and yp, and therefore the natural 
presumption may be correct, that it belonged in the main to «. 

Next, w and p, and therefore y, all issued from one common stock 2, a 
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MS. written well in the uncial period and probably pretty far back in that. 
When « and » differ, it is accordingly generally on points of uncial variation. 
z contained the hymns minus that to Demeter and the fragment to Dionysus, 
combined in one collection with various other quasi-epic writings. 

Parallel to z and its progeny, there had descended another family, 
represented by the single fourteenth century MS. M. This had for at least two 
generations minuscule ancestors, and may be traced back without admixture 
to an uncial progenitor uz. This copy, as well as all its offspring save M, 
possessed at least two more Hymns than the z family, and presented them in 
company with the Iliad and possibly other Homeric poems. 

This » coincided in the main with z, though in a very considerable 
number of lines it offered different readings. Whether » and z ever had a 
common ancestor, that is,a universal archetype of the Hymns, must be a 
doubtful question. It is perhaps too generally assumed that the tradition of 
any author necessitates a single archetype. Where the writer is an historical 
person, as Persius or Martial, such an expression may have meaning; but 
when we deal with a corpus of writings of uncertain authorship and different 
ages, the expression original archetype becomes as theoretical as original 
family of languages. In the absence of any documentary evidence bearing 
on the Homeric Hymns earlier than the fourteenth century, no conclusion of 
the sort can be drawn; nor, considering the endless possible relations between 
manuscripts and scribes in the whole course of antiquity, can any explanation 
be offered of the connexions and combinations that may have existed between 
m at any of its stages and the different members of z. 

The stemma therefore which I subjoin does not end in a single point, 
but in two open threads. 

Whether however or no there was ever a common archetype of the 
Hymns, there are a certain number of errors common to all the MSS. alike. 
These I will next enumerate. To arrive at errors common to an entire 
tradition is from the circumstances of the case difficult; there is ex hypothesi 
no other MS. authority with which to compare them. On the other hand 
objective certainty is equally imperative, and to include readings which have 
been displaced by brilliant conjectures is but a begging the question. A 
modified objectivity may be had in cases (1) where the passage is quoted by 
some other writer, (2) where the traditional reading is unmetrical or palpably 
corrupt, (3) where analogy of sources or other similar literature is very strong. 
With these criteria we may collect the following series (the interpretation of 
the passages will be considered in Part III.) : 

Ap. 165. adda ye ANTw; GAN aye’ iAnxoe Thuc., 171 ad’ peor, 
agjnuos Thuc., 184 te@vwdéa a vox nihili, 255 9 8 éaidodca; 7 Sé iSotdca 
v. 341 seems proof that this is wrong (see p. 279), 371 (uepov pévos ; tuepov 
is a vox nihili, and the Homeric analogy seems to necessitate ‘epov, which 
Barnes first restored ; 392 2ua0onv, for via Sony as corrected in M; 446 
Kpicoayav without meaning; Lascaris in T corrected xpucoaiwy, an uncial 
error; Herm. 183 ephv, 325 edpr(v)rA/n, 346 68 éxrds, all three at least 
unexplained, if not corrupt; 419 and 501 xara pédos, where kata pépos 
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seems established by v. 53: 473 maid’ adveov, unmetrical: Aphr. 252 
atovaynoetat a vox nihili, 254 oyétAvoy ob« dvdrarov, unmetrical (no 
doubt originally évotacrov) and the Homeric évowacrov seems imperiously 
necessary. 

These very restricted instances throw a clear light upon the character 
of the tradition of the Hymns, at the furthest point to which the MSS. take it. 
That such forms as tuepov, nuabdnv, xpircayar, edvuirin, maid advecor, 
évetarov should have come into existence, and having come into existence 
have persisted uncorrected till the fifteenth century in a language and style 
so familiar as the Homeric, is surely a very remarkable phenomenon. It 
points, in my judgment, to the great neglect of these poems; they will have 
been copied from time to time, but seldom read; and as it is the reader and 
not the scribe who notices errors and to whom corrections in MSS. are due, 
these corruptions once in being continued undisturbed down to the Renais- 
sance. The overwhelming number of corruptions in M (see Part I. p. 143 sq.) 
suggests that this family met with even fewer readers than the others; an 
opinion confirmed by the survival of the Demeter hymn alone in M. If free 
commerce had existed between the various families and exchanges of 
variants had been frequent, surely the two first hymns could not have failed 
to be added to the truncated corpus. 

The next question which presents itself is this: Given a number of 
variants that, so far back as our MSS. reach, are not deducible from each other, 
what is their origin? Are they due to early interpolation, to a recension 
made in classical times, or how ? 

To answer this question I will compare the phenomena of a text which 
bears an obvious resemblance to this, namely the Iliad. I invite consideration 
of the following variants :— 


(1) [126 wopdupénv, pappapénv. 
(2) tb. 211 éfopéva, éEfopéever. 
(3) A 260 xpnrijps, kpynrijpaor. 
(4) ib. 456 médvos, poBos. 
(5) 7b. 527 drecovpevor, érecavpevov. 
(6) E31 revyeourAjra, teryeotBAjTa. 
(7) 7%. 60 mavra, rondXa. 
(8) ib. 293 é&ervOn, éEeovOn. 
(9) 2b. 394 Kai, Kev. 
(10) 2b. 549 dpatroxov, optiroxov. 
(11) 2b. 744 modtwv, rorewr. 
(12) 2b. 791 88 éxds, 8 Exaev. 
(13) 2b. 797 redpero, tp/Bero. 
(14) Z 226 éyxea, éyyeor. 
(15) ib, 288 4 & els olxov iodca raplatato pwpiapoicr, adty 8 és 
Odrapov KateBnoeto KnwevTa. 
(16) H 12 AdvTo, Ade. 
(17) 2b. 193 ddr, dda. 
H.S.— VOL. XV, 
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(18) ib. 197 érov, Exov. 

(19) 2b. 420 dtpdvovto véxus, wTpuvoy véKvas. 

(20) 2b. 481 aéuevar mpiv reiat, piv riéew piv relat. 
(21) @ 191 ddpa, aixe. 

(22) tb. 378 mpopavévte, mpopaveica, mpopaveicas. 

(23) ib. 408 Kev erm, vonow. ~ 

(24) ib. 526 ebyopar EXrropevos, EXtropas Ev yopevos. 

25) 1612 évi ornbecow ayedwr, ddupdpevos Kal dyedwv (xwuplfor). 
(26) K 418 xataréEw, ayopeiow. 

(27) ib. 538 pera ppeci, cata ppéva. 

(28) A 86 Setzvov, Sopror. 

(29) ib. 144 oddas Epercer, ovder épe/a Mn. 

(30) 2b. 466 txer’ duty, ixeto Pwvy. 

(31) ib. 688 Specrov, Spedrov. 


I draw short the list, which is not meant to be exhaustive, with the former 
half of the Tliad. All these are MS. variants. Now suppose that our 
knowledge of the Iliad text depended entirely upon fourteenth and fifteenth 
century MSS., and that scholia and other external sources were not existent ; 
what account would be given of these readings? I imagine that criticism 
would make short work of them, and assign them on one ground or another 
to the ‘kritische Thitigkeit’ of unrestful Byzantines, Nos. 1, 4, 13, 28, 30 
are excellent examples of the gloss supplanting the original; 15, 23, 25, 26 
point to the common phenomenon of ‘unconscious cerebration’ 7c. recol- 
lection, on the part of the scribe ; 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, ete. might be thought 
due to intentional correction of supposed grammatical and orthographical 
errors—and so with the remainder. Yet what do we find? Of the ‘glosses’ 
moppupény (1) is ascribed to Zenodotus, Aristophanes and Aristarchus, wap- 
papénv was the contemporary vulgate which the majority of the MSS. have 
preserved ; mrovos (4) was Aristarchus’ reading, which he preferred to the 
already existent dos; te/pero (13) was Aristarchus’ preference, tpiBero 
was read by dAAoz; the most striking instance (28) shows that Sopzroy is not 
an effort of misplaced antiquarianism, nor Sefrvoy an explanatory gloss ; 
doprov has Zenodotus for godfather ; dur7# (30), be it better than gdwv7, is 
due to no Tzetzes, but to Aristarchus. Analysis of the other cases shows 
that these variants, which in appearance seem so explicable by the ordinary 
accidents of tradition, are without exception of the respectable antiquity 
of 2,000 years, and were reviewed, approved or rejected by the librarians of 
Ptolemaic Alexandria, 

These variants, thus seen to be ancient, are of the same sort as the 
variants which we have been discussing throughout the Hymns; some of 
them are literally identical. Our history of the transmission of the Hymns 
begins with the fourteenth century. What reason have we to suppose that, 
if it were continued farther back, these variants would not be found in 
existence at any given period? That all of them are ancient does not 
necessarily follow, for in the Iliad there are hundreds of variants beside those 
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which I have quoted on whose history we have no light. But considering the 
Hymn-variants as a mass, it appears reasonable to conclude, after they have 
been subjected to detailed examination, and in default of external evidence to 
the contrary, that they have always subsisted in the Hymn-corpus, and that 
they go back to times approximating to the original collection. 

The test of this theory can only be a papyrus of the Homeric Hymns 
from a tomb in Egypt or the gallabiyeh of an Arab; but, im tanto, we 
may content ourselves with the one piece of substantive evidence that does 
exist—the quotation made by the fifth-century Athenian Thucydides. Thuc. 
iii. 104, in a familiar context, quotes the Hymn to Apollo 146-150, 165-171, 
and exhibits the following variations from our tradition :— 


MSS. Thue. 
146 ddd ov arn’ Sre.'8 
ib, pare’ éritéptreat Top pdduora ye Oupov éréphOns. 
148 adtois ctv maldecct Kai aidoins avy ooicw texéecor yuvarki Te 
addoyo.ct ony és ayudar. 
149 of 8é ce év0a ce. 
ab. te post mruypayin add. Thue. 
ib. opxnOu@ opxnotvi. 
150 otnowvTas Kkabécwot. 


165 adraye 5%) AnTo pev arn aye iAnjKor pev. 
168 Eeivos taXarrelpios EhOwv Taratrelpios aAXOs éerredOwv. 
171 ad’ jpéwv, nudr, bpov apnuws, evdypuws. 


Very different views have been held at different times upon the rela- 
tion of these two versions. Many of the opinions are collected by Gemoll ad 
loc. The most natural perhaps was to give the preference to apparent age, 
and suppose the Thucydidean the original; then to assume both corrupted, 
and to arrange a composition from elements of either of them. The only 
sound view however is that most justly expressed by Gemoll, ‘im ganzen und 
grossen stehen beide Texte fest, und der Herausgeber hat sich fiir den einen 
oder den andern zu entscheiden.’ If a positive analogy is wanted, I need 
only point to the prae-Alexandrian variants upon the Iliad and Odyssey, for 
instance in Plato; these no one that I am aware of would seek to introduce 
into the text of Homer at the expense of the vulgate. 





18 It may be noticed that the aaa’ dre of itis in Delos that you take your pleasure ; there 
Thucydides is far from ‘sinnlos,’ as Gemoll (relative) the Ionians gather.’ 
carelessly asserts. ‘The sense is perspicuovs : Incidentally it may be worth suggesting 








































‘You, Apollo, at one time walk about on rocky 
Delos, at another you wander through the 
islands and mankind, for you have many 
temples and groves, and all heights and peaks 
and streams are dear to you; but when you 
take your pleasure in Delos in especial, then 
(apodotic) the Ionians gather.’ The MS. tradi- 
tion is more emphatic in favour of Delos: ‘ but 


that a proposition such as ‘Thucydides quotes 
from memory’ is intrinsically absurd. What 
do we know of the circumstances under which 
a Greek of the fifth century wrote a book ? 
All we are entitled to say, as judges of evidence, 
is ‘ Thucydides quotes.’ 

182 dpxnOug xa do.dG is supported by the 
identical phrase in Theognis 791. 
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There are however two places in which a doubt may be felt as to the 
genuineness of one or both traditions. The former is 
adXarye ANT@ pev Kal arodArov A GAN’ aye? iAjKoL pev amrorrov Thue. 
adraye 52) ANTO peév AroOAXOY up (dye 87 Anta b, dye Si) Axor €). 
Editors until Ernesti allowed the MS. reading to stand in the text, although 
Normann (1687), in an edition of a speech of Aristides, had advised the sub- 
stitution of the Thucydidean. The arguments against the vulgate are (1) that 
there is no example of aye being given so much substantive force as to balance 
yalpere (dye wer, yalpere 5é), (2) the pév after AnH calls imperatively for a 
verb before it. A7 AnT@ is therefore corrupt, and M’s reading is an attempt 
at a correction, to unite AnTw and addr; and as an original is wanted, no 
doubt it is (Aj«os wéev. The transition will be facilitated if we suppose the 
vocative AnToé (vv. 14, 62) the intervening stage ; 67 is then a corruption of 
@ taken for 0n (@nyv). 

This account is remarkably confirmed when we find that in the late MSS. 
of Thucydides the same phenomenon has taken place. Bekker’s apparatus, 
which, to the shame of the learned world, is still the only one available for 
the third book, shows that while the elder MSS. have (Ax«o1, one of the later 
(b) has the reading of the Hymns AyT@, while another (c) has the intermediate 
stage A7xot. It is not necessary to suppose that these late Byzantine scribes 
were aware of a rare book like the Hymns; the corruption in both places alike 
was graphical, Gemoll therefore is so far right when he says that the two 
traditions are identical. The other case is 


Ap. 171 ad’ jjpéwv me. adjuos Thuc. 
ag’ vpov p. evoypos I. P.Q.c. die. fi. 

In the first place dua of p is doubtless an itacism, cl. Ap. 174, p. 10; similarly 
evpypos of the later MSS. of Thucydides must be a metrical correction from 
adres, since a and ev can only exchange through minuscule forms, and the 
testimony of mx takes ag back to the uncial period (this naturally disposes of 
the attempt of Ruhnken and his followers to put eddyyes in the text). 
Taking then the reading of the best MSS. of both traditions, afnuws on the 
whole offers more of sense than aq’ 7)uéwv, and may accordingly be considered 
a correction from it. The difficulties seem concentrated in add@nyewr, and this 
we may therefore suppose the original of the passage. From this form emen- 
dation must start. A singular coincidence of corruption occurs in Ap. Rh. iv. 
1373 4 yap Kata vydvos aupe dépovca | Huéac apyaréoow delve 
KapaToucw. 

Twice therefore where the Thucydidean and the manuscript versions 
differ, corruption has had its way: in the former it is confined to the MS. 
tradition, in the latter it has invaded both sources. The other passages 
appear to be genuine variants, and confirm the view that we have taken of 
the differences within the manuscripts themselves, namely, that they are from 
their origin independent. 











19 Compare also the variants given by Pausanias in Dem, 482, and by Antig. Carystius in 
Herm. 51. 
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The question immediately follows. If these variants are taken back as 
existing parallel to such an early age, what view is implied of their ultimate 
origin ? and here it is inevitable that the well-deserving word ‘ Rhapsode’ 
should make itself heard. The view that the variations in Homer generally 
are the work of Rhapsodes has filled a great space in the literature of the 
Question, and with respect to the Hymns is maintained with most persistence 
by Hermann (in his Preface) and Hollander. But the Lower or Textual 
criticism can have nothing to do with Rhapsodes or other figures of early 
literature ; it has no tests by which to detect or define their work, it must con- 
tent itself with tracing the variants on the Hymns as far back as its method 
will take them, and declaring that at this point they are independent, A 
further step belongs to a different province, and is outside an inquiry which 
clings to MSS. and the inferences that may be drawn from them. 


I conclude therefore this section with a list of these independent 
variants, the authorities on which each depends being affixed : 


Dion. I. 4—6 4 nal xvavénow én’ oppor veidce kpoviwv M. 
7 ws elmav éxéXevoe Kapnate untiéta Zevs M.” 
Dem, 482 xpnopocvrvny M. 
dpnopocvvny Pausanias. 
ab. kara M. 
mao. Paus. 
Ap. 136—8 BeBpider xaBopdca S105 AnTovs TE yeveOAnv 
ynOocvvn Ste pv eds etreTO oixia Oécbat 
vicwv nreipov Te, piiyoe dé enpdGe wadXov y. 
139 @s OTE Te ploy ovpeos avOEotv DANS. map. 
ib. 146 ara ov codd. 
arr’ dre Thucydides. 


ab. ardor’ éritéptreat Top codd. 
pddiota ye Oupov éréppOns Thue. 
ib. 148 avtois Kal raisecat Kal aidoins adoxorcr codd. 


\ . Lal / ‘ ‘ > > , La 
abv odoicw texéeoor yuvarki te ony és ayuiay Thue. 
ib, = 149 ot 6é oe codd, 
év0a oe Thue. 


ab. opxnOue@ codd. 
opxnotvt Thue. 
ib. 150 oTnocwvTat codd. 
xabéowor Thue. 
oo) 
ib =—. 152 TOT Mx ToT p. 


ab. 162 KpemBartactuy map BapBariacotvv y. 


19a Wherein the reader may turn for literary Dr. A. W. Verrall, J. H.S. xiv. 1 
speculation to A. Kirchhoff, Bettrage zur 20 T agree with E. Maass, Deutsche Litteratur- 
Geschichte der gr. Rhapsodik, Sitzwngsber. der  zeitung, 12 Aug. 1893, that these vv. are 
k. preuss. Akad, xlii. 1893, for historical to alternatives. 
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Ap. 168 
ab. 211 
ib. 249 
ab, 308 
ab. 423 
ab. 523 


Herm. 45 
ab. 


67 





£eivos tadartreipios €AOwv codd. 
tanrarreipios adXos erreAOwv Thuc. 
[? dp’ épexOet m du’ épevbet x apapvvéw 7]. 
ToAXol 2 évOad’ xp. 
Hvix’ apa m evr apa 8 xp. 
éparov mx xXpuvohy p yxapiev Athenaeus. 

> a , LA , 
avtov Sdmedov map adutou fadeor y. 

aan ao : A. 

[? ) ore m at OTe x as OTe 7. 

[? dwapuyai map apardvvar 7]. 
cupdovous codd. Onrvrépwv Antigonus Carystius. 
aATo mM = wpTo xp. 
[? avrotpomyncas myp avtrompeTrs ws «’]. 

BJ , 4 b] , LA 
éemixaprrunra Evra Mm ETLKALTTUAOS W{LOUS 2). 
éviadrre M (= elauve 2) éméde we “xp. 
hépovta mm AaBovta up. 
[? moANa—appeva m mavpa—aicvara «p]. 
pdOov axovaas ny hotBos amoAXwv up. 
EXtropac elvas ni éoTiv opmota xp. 
[? 82 pa vedrAXovTos mup 04 pa véov Noxawv y/]. 
avTnoes ayédnot Bow Kal mwEect pHrOV Mx). 
advtnv Bovxorloct Kal eipotroKols dlecot 4. 








tépOpov ixovto ma: ixovTo Kapnva Y¥)). 
ToT TTVYAS OVAVMTFOLO MXP HEeTa YpuadOpovon 7a 7. 
ToAUy i péyav xp. 


8 abl’ érépwbev aperBopevos Erros nuda nwp. 
> fo) > ’ 4 ” 
8 addXov poOov év aBavaro.ar evtrev ¥. 





, , /, 
ayopevow m KaTanréé@ ap. 
amavev0e m  amratepOe up. 
amavtes Mm ExaoTos up. 

[? duvos my olpos xp). 
Kat map TOV Y. 

, e , 
opmepdanéov 1 imepoev xp, 
kal pam  évOa xp. 

KaTa m Méyav map. 
T nde TrOTHaL m Kal TTEpvyerot xp. 
oeuval m Motpat wp. 


metpovtat © Hrevta mape€ odov rryewovevewy map. 
Wevddovrac 8 iprevta 80’ ddAnAwv Sevéoveas y. 
TouNUypvoa mM Kal yap TH ade xp. 

plupa m Gods ap. 

ov odiv aetxednin vuds Exoopmat adn eixvia) —__ 
el Tou aeiKEeNin yuvn Excopat He Kal ovKL Jf i: fe 


> 4 , , 
looredpavov m évaTepavov ap. 

4, 
EmrLowwoyoevery mM ETLoLvoYoEvoL Xp. 
TETLMEVOY HX TETLLEVOS XD. 





apucceny m  advocwr xp. 
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” 


Aphr, 214 ica Ocoior my neara travTa up.” 
Aphr. VI. 18 ioorepavov mx eva tepavou Pp. 
Dion. VII. 37 poBos my Tapos up. 
Ares VIII. 9 etOapcéos mp evOanéos 7. 
Aphr.X. 3 Oéec m pepe: ap. 
4 pudxatpa KvOnpyns m Pea carapivos ap. 
Heracl.XV. 5 wnpaiver’ deOrelov xpatads M = roumrjow im’ edpvad- 
Hos avaxtos xp. 
6 éoya épya m morAa 8 avéTrAH xp. 
Pan XIX. 7 wdépnva x Kérevba yp). 
48 Alcopar ap thapmac ¥. 
Tuomas W. ALLEN. 





*1 274, 5 and 276, 7 are probably alternatives, 
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AEGOSTHENA. 
[PLATES IX., X.] 


AEGOSTHENA, now more generally known as Porto Germano, lies on one 
of the easternmost bays of the Corinthian gulf, and on the northern frontier 
of the Megarid. Its remoteness from ordinary routes—for between it and 
Velia, itself an wltima Thule, rise 2,000 feet of pine-clad mountains—accounts 
for the fact that it is to this day practically unknown, and also perhaps for 
the very scanty mention of it in ancient literature. There was a shrine of 
Melampus there, the Spartans passed it in their retreat from Leuctra, and 
that is all. But the same remoteness has preserved for us a Greek fortified 
town in better condition and greater completeness than any other, not 
even excepting Messene. 

The town was divided into two parts, the Acropolis defended on all sides 
by a line of walls and towers, and the lower town fortified on the north, from 
the Acropolis down to the sea, by a similar line, still remaining in good con- 
dition. We are, I think, both by the exigencies of its position and also by 
certain scanty remains bound to assume the existence of a corresponding 
south wall, of which mention will be made later. The style of building both 
in the Acropolis and the long wall is the same. The towers in either case are 
of quadrangular square-cut stones, averaging a metre in length, and half a 
metre in height and breadth. In the lower courses of the walls that join 
these towers, we come across that style of building usually known as ‘fourth 
century polygonal.’ Other scattered pieces of polygonal work occur here and 
there. The materials are a hard limestone of the district, and a less durable 
conglomerate rock. 


THE AcropoLis (cf. Plan I). 


The Acropolis is oblong in shape, defended by a wall running all round 
it, and joining its eight towers. The east side is the most complete and most 
impressive, for there the wall stands im situ for nearly all its length, sur- 
mounting a steep rocky slope which descends to the valley. The towers 
stand at intervals of about 50 metres, four in number. On this side the 
only means of egress is the smal] postern defended by the tower B. The 
corner towers D and £ are built. solid for the space of some 10 feet from 
the rock, the interiors being filled up with stone rubble, and 4 is solid for 
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nearly twice that distance. Of the fourth corner tower G, only the scantiest 
traces remain. A and D however are in excellent preservation, and from them 
we can get a very complete notion of the original arrangement. 

The tower A is probably the finest existing specimen of Greek fortifica- 
tion work. It rises 11} metres above the top of the adjoining wall, and 
from that point is built solid above for the space of about 10 feet, and below 
to the base of the wall itself. The stones are built in very regular lines, each 
course being half a metre in height. The entrance to the tower itself is thus 
10 feet above the wall level, and is made through a narrow door, easily 
defensible. The height of the door above the wall suggests that it was 
reached by a ladder which could be drawn up if necessary. Thus, even if the 
Acropolis was taken, a few defenders might still hold this tower. 
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Derait or Tower B. 


The chamber inside is rather less than 8 metres square, and is lighted 
by two very narrow oblong windows. Unfortunately it has been used, pro- 
bably by monks or hermits, in later times, and the interior of the walls has 
been daubed over. Judging however from the corresponding tower D, we 
should assume that it contained two chambers, one above the other. It is 
complete on the south side from top to bottom, and is finished in a low flat 
gable. The east and west sides are also complete, but on the north the gable 


has gone. 
The east wall here rises from the ground inside the Acropolis to the 


height of 8 feet, and is faced with large masonry on both sides and filled 
up solid with rubble. Outside it continues nearly perfect till the next tower 
B, but inside throughout the greater part of this section both the inside 
facing and the rubble filling have gone. 


The two intermediate towers LP 
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and C have been built hollow to ground level, and there are traces in both 
of holes to receive wood flooring. The lowest chamber in each would thus 
be reached from the wall by a descending ladder, the upper story being on 
a level with the top of the solid filling of the wall. 

The same solid filling of the wall extends to the corresponding corner 
tower D, the lowest story of which, as in the case of A, is built solid. Unlike 
A however, this tower is reached direct from the wall, part of one side of the 
door remaining. The upper part has fallen, but eight courses up is a 
complete row of holes for roof beams, and on the adjacent sides larger holes 
for the main rafters. The tower now rises only a few courses above these, but 
it is quite clear that there were two stories in it, and we may with fair pro- 
bability assume the same for 4. Similar holes for rafters appear high up on 
the wall itself between C and D, which here rises some feet above the solid 
filling, showing us that a covered passage passed between the towers. 

Of the remaining towers, the corner tower JZ, like A and J, is built solid 
for the first story, up to the level of the solid filling of the wall, but beyond 
that nothing remains. @ has vanished altogether with the exception of a few 
courses, enough to show that a tower once stood there, and a little rubble 
filling, which leads us to suppose that it, like the other corner tower, was built 
solid for one story. Similarly H, of which only a few courses remain, like the 
other intermediate towers B and C, was built hollow down to rock level. 

North, east, and south of the Acropolis wall the ground slopes rapidly 
down, in many places almost precipitously, to the valley, and it is only on the 
west that it is of any use to look for the main gate. Here for the most part 
the wall has been rebuilt, in some cases with the original stones, in others 
with rough walls, chiefly to keep the soil from slipping. But there is suffi- 
cient evidence to enable us to place the main gate directly to the north of F. 
This tower, as will be seen, contains a double chamber, which suggests addi- 
tional defence, the northern wall of the smaller chamber is built smooth and 
square, and no wall stories are bonded into it, as is the case with all the other 
towers. It is thus evident that the wall did not run up to it, and the only 
inference is that the gate communicating with the lower town lay here. 

The lower courses of the walls, as I have stated, are largely built in the 
‘fourth century polygonal’ style, while the towers themselves are purely 
rectangular. It is possible then that the walls were built first, and the 
towers as they stand a slightly later addition, and this is borne out by some 
slight evidence on the spot. Thus just inside D is a line of polygonal 
masonry J/, which suggests that a tower, built in the same style as the wall, 
once stood, or was once begun there. Another piece of polygonal work occurs 
on the conjectural south wall of the lower city at V, and as this runs north 
and south it could not have been part of the wall itself, and it is hard to say 
what it is, unless we conjecture it to be one side of a tower built in the 
same style as the walls. It is moreover 6°20 metres long, or the exact 
length of several of the other towers. 

Of the other Acropolis walls, the north wall is complete in all its 
length, and rises to the height of 7 metres in some places, and at its least 
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complete parts is upwards of 4. The west wall however is almost entirely 
rebuilt, probably in late times, to keep up the level of the soil. That it 
lies on the original site is however certain from its position with regard 
to the three towers in it. An original piece still adjoins the tower Z, and 
again, south of the gate tower F, the original wall is still standing for the 
space of about 10 metres. Of the south wall only a few fragments remain, 
which are however enough to make its general line certain. For a few yards 
starting from J it is still complete to the top, and is strongly bonded into 
the tower. 

In connection with the Acropolis we may also take a piece of early poly- 
gonal wall at K, and two caves faced with large roughly-cut masonry at Z 
and P. 

The wall X is built polygonally with large stones, and it seems impossible 
to assign to it a date later than the early sixth century. It runs along the edge 
of a steep rock for 9 metres, which descends to the river-bed, and from its 
position we must conclude, even without other evidence, which will be dealt 
with later, that it is defensive work of a very early date. 

Close to this is the cave Z, faced with large masonry on the south and, 
as was found by excavation, for several metres across its mouth to the west. 
On the south is a narrow slit cut in the masonry, with marks of a door or 
shutter to close it. There is a similar cave at P,on the east side of the 
Acropolis just outside the tower A. There are two theories about this cave, 
both of which appear tenable, but neither convincing :— 


(i.) That it was part of the system of fortifications. 
(ii.) That it had sacred associations. 


(i.) A story is told by the peasants that cave Z is the entrance to a passage 
leading up inside the Acropolis to the tower A. We spent some days in 
digging here, and found that the earth which came out of it had many frag- 
ments of Greek black-ware embedded in it, but as nothing of importance 
turned up, and it was obviously out of the question to dig up to tower 4, we 
abandoned it. The excavations however showed that the cave went on for 
some considerable distance, and showed no signs of coming to an end. It 
sloped slightly upwards, and it seems possible that, as in so many cases, the 
modern Greek peasant has preserved an older belief often founded on fact. The 
rock which covers it in has broken away towards the mouth, but the discovery 
of foundations crossing the mouth of the cave makes it not impossible that 
it was once entirely closed in, and reached: only from some point inside the 
Acropolis. Again, the great similarity of this cave to the cave at P makes it 
probable that they served similar purposes, and the juxtaposition of P to the 
tower A lends a certain weight to the tradition of the peasants. It has 
occurred to me that there may have been at Z, which is close down to the 
river, some sort of water-gate, unapproachable because of the stream, which 
has now gone the way of most Greek streams, but from which secret sallies 
might once have been made. The one objection to this theory is that the 
small shutter closing the window opens not inwards but outwards. It is 
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however much too small to allow a man to pass through it, being only about 
2 feet high and 9 inches across, and though we should have expected it to 
open inwards, the objection perhaps is not a very serious one. 

(ii.) Again, it is impossible to prove that sacred associations are connected 
with the cave. It must however be remembered that Aegosthena was the 
cradle of the Melampus worship, and his worship, akin in many ways to that 
of Asclepius, Amphiaraus and Trophonios, centres, there is reason to think, in 
caves. Pausanias! mentions a shrine and statue to him here, though he does 
not describe their situation. Again there are adjoining the cave the remains 
of a Byzantine church, pointing not east and west, but north and south, 
which may perhaps be explained by the supposition that it was built, as often 
happens, on the lines of an old Greek shrine. The objection however to the 
whole theory, lies in the similarity of this cave to the cave at P, and it is 
hard not to suppose that they served the same purpose. 

The long wall of the lower city starts from the north-west angle of 
the Acropolis, and extends down to the sea. Square towers, similar in 
building to those in the Acropolis, are placed at intervals of about 60 metres 
throughout its length. For the most part they do not present any special 
features, and only three are complete up to or above the first story. Of these 
J is solid in its lowest story, 7’ hollow to its base. O, however, of which a 
detailed plan is given (Plan IIT.), presents some features of special interest. 

This tower guards a gate, and has been specially constructed with a view 
to its defence. It consists of three chambers, of which the outer chamber, or 
tower proper, projecting like the other towers beyond the main wall, is built 
solid in its lower story. The inner wall of the tower however has never been 
bonded either into its adjacent wall, or into the city wall which runs to meet 
it; and, as there must have been some means of access to the second story of 
the tower, I have ventured to restore a staircase at this point, necessary in 
itself, and accounting for the fact that the inner wall of the tower does not 
extend across to the adjacent wall. Additional evidence for this may be found 
in the fact that the solid filling of this tower does not extend right across 
to the inner face, but only to the point where I should restore the staircase. 

The space between the tower and the rounded angle inside the gate 
consists of two chambers, separated by a wall at A, of which only a few stones, 
bonded into the adjacent wall, remain. Both these chambers were built 
on ground level, and the entrance seems certainly to have been at the 
rounded angle, where the wall, here three courses in height, presents a finished 
corner. No trace remains of any wall meeting this, but from its shape it 
seems probable that a similar curved angle completed this chamber. On the 
opposite side of the gate was another chamber, of which one wall and the 
start of its adjacent wall alone remain. 

There was on this wall certainly one more gate and perhaps two. At 1 
there are foundations showing two chambers, one on each side of a well-worn 
chariot track, traces of which appear inside the town, passing parallel to the 





1 Paus. ii. 44, 5. 
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II.—SKETCH PLAN OF ACROPOLIS AND LOWER TOWN 
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Acropolis wall across to the river-bed. It also seems probable that there was a 
gate just below the north-west angle of the Acropolis, though its vicinity to the 
gate just mentioned rather tends against it. But an examination of the piece 
of wall left at this point on the Acropolis shows that the wall of the lower 
tower was never bonded into it, which on the evidence of all the other 
meeting points of walls and towers can only be accounted for by the existence 
of a gate. There are also signs on the slope outside that the ground has been 
artificially levelled, and the steepness of the slope from the road below up to 
the gate in the west wall of the Acropolis makes it almost necessary to 
suppose that another road approached it. Such a road, coming as I suggest, 
would lie nearly on a level, its gate would be admirably defended by the tower 
at the north-west angle of the Acropolis, and its whole course by the west 
wall, 

It seems unlikely that there was ever a sea-wall along the coast. There 
are, it is true, many hewn blocks lying about, but it is more natural to 
suppose that these belong rather to piers or jetties for ships, for the whole 
object of the long walls must have been to secure communication with the 
sea. The sea, it appears, from certain rock-cuttings below its present level, 
has encroached along the coast, and certain of these rock-cuttings, pointed 
out to me by Mr. E. H. Egerton, resemble very much the dry-docks round 
the Munychia harbour. They lie in parallel lines seawards, and though 
it is impossible to examine them closely, they seem beyond doubt to be slips 
for beached boats. If then the blocks lying about on the shore are remains 
of a sea-wall, the docks would be entirely cut off from the town, and be 
rendered perfectly futile in time of siege. 

The evidence for the existence of a long south wall is fragmentary. 
Inwood? marks a piece of it still standing, but his plan, hastily made, is 
full of grave inaccuracies, and as the piece he has marked has disappeared 
without leaving any trace, his evidence is not conclusive. 

Crossing the river-bed below the cave at Z, we find on the opposite 
bank a long shrub-covered line of stones running down without break to 
the piece of polygonal wall mentioned above at V. V itself lies at right 
angles to this, and, as I have said, is just the length of other tower walls, 
Throughout the length of this mound of stones are many blocks which 
are lying identical with the ordinary wall stones, and the whole rampart 
exactly resembles those long lines of fallen walls which mark ruined Norman 
or mediaeval castles in England. 

Again, continuing the same line below V towards the sea, we come 
across many wall stones lying half-buried in the earth, some of them looking 
as if still in situ. 

Thirdly, just below Z, and on the north of the river-bed, there lies a long 
spur of rock, stretching east and west, with rough steps cut along it. It ends 
in a sharp edge towards the river, also, I think, artificially cut. This again 
seems to mark the line of wall which perhaps stood against this spur of rock, 





2 Inwood, The Erechthewm, pl. 39. 
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the steps in the rock leading up inside the wall from the level of the river. 
At this point, as the long rampart of stones is on the other side of the river, I 
imagine the wall crossed the stream which for the rest of its course lay inside 
the town, thus supplying it with water. The river, it may be noticed, de- 
scended from the hills in a steep incline shut in by high rocks, and could not 


be diverted. 
PLAN III. 
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Finally, it must be remembered that the very strong and massive north 
wall becomes unintelligible without a corresponding line of defence on the 
south. Gates, towers, and walls alike become quite useless unless they 
can be defended, and no defence is possible if the invading army has merely 
got to march round the citadel to occupy this wall on both sides. The use of 
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the north wall no doubt, as in the case of the long walls at Athens, was to 
insure communication with the sea, but it is hard to imagine anything more 
futile than a single long wall. It is no doubt strange that one wall should 
have remained while the other has disappeared, but against that we have the 
fact that in some places on the north the wall has disappeared with as 
absolute a completeness as on the south, leaving not even the rampart of 
stones we find there. 

Roman occupation has left little trace in the town, though certain 
remains of it came to light during excavation. A few uninteresting im- 
perial inscriptions, and the base of a bust of Hadrian, on which he is 
called the oixiarys of the city, were found among walls and foundations of 
Roman houses near the shore. Hadrian, as we know, made an extensive 
tour of Greece, and this bust very probably commemorates his visit to 
Aegosthena, Higher up in the town further excavations were made, but 
the slope of the rock is so steep that hardly any soil has accumulated on 
it, and nothing of value or interest was discovered. 

Outside the town several tentative holes were dug in the four 
cemeteries which lie two to the north of the town and two to the south. In 
some respects the finds were interesting. 

We here came upon a whole series of small seated terracotta figures, 
which give the development of the ordinary seated goddess figure which has 
been found in such numbers throughout Greece. 

In the earliest of these the figure is a mere mask, very thin, and pre- 
senting no attempt at all in the way of modelling or even showing the limbs. 
The skirt falls in one uniform line from the knees, terminating in a straight 
line of drapery above the feet. The body in the same way is only a flat 
sketch of the front of the figure, and is exactly as thick as the skirt. The 
features are just indicated. The head-dress is the polos or the simple 
stephane. From the point where the hips would be in a solid figure, project 
two chair-legs set at an angle to the skirt, so that the whole thing rests 
on these and the skirt as on a tripod base. In this earliest type the figure 
has no arms or legs, but two rectangular projections by the side of the knees 
indicate the arms of the chair, which thus consists of two arms and two 
hind-legs. 

The next type shows the figure solid, and there are attempts at modelling 
the arms and hands. The hind-legs of the chair, though still separate from 
the figure, are much thicker. The third and latest type shows the ordinary 
seated figure made in one piece, of which such numbers were found in the 
excavation of the Acropolis at Athens. | 

Earlier than any of these were a number of small idols from one to two 
inches high, of which we found about ten. They are merely little sticks of 
clay, pinched in to indicate the nose and hands, which are meant to be 
hanging ‘by the sides. In each the top of the head was concave, as if 
perhaps they were copied from some rude early idol, on to the head of which 
libations were poured. They compare interestingly with the stone idols from 
Amorgos, with which the shops in Athens were flooded in 1893. These latter 
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were more fashioned to the human shape, but like the early seated figures 
mentioned above were mere masks of stone. 

Mixed up with these were many fragments of pottery of all styles, from 
early Dipylon down to red-figure. Man-headed birds, rosettes, and stars, 
formed the chief ornaments on the earliest of these. The red-figured 
fragments were remarkable in technique, for the red, instead of being the 
natural colour of the clay, was produced by a thin and delicate slip laid on 
to it, over which were drawn the details of the figure. Several other pieces 
resembling Fikellura ware were also found, and bits of Boeotian geometric. 
The ground colour is yellow glaze laid on to pale clay, and the design painted 
in a curious lustreless red and brown. Finally we came upon a fourth 
century statuette of Kore carrying torches, about eighteen inches high. The 
head and feet were missing, but the rest was of respectable workmanship. 

These finds were all loose in the earth, mixed up together, and at no 
great depth, in the middle of the south-west cemetery. They all lay just 
by the side of a late Roman wall, which I think accounts for the strange 
admixture of dates. The wall certainly belonged to a Roman villa super- 
imposed over a Greek cemetery, and in digging for the foundations it is 
pretty clear that the builders cleared out the graves and their contents, 
and that we found them lying in the rubbish-heap where they had been 
thrown. 

These early pieces of figures and vases are of interest in connexion 
with the early polygonal piece of wall and the rough cave masonry, as 
showing that there had been a settlement on the spot of great antiquity. 
This one had been already led to expect by the information given by 
Pausanias that Aegosthena was the cradle of the Melampus worship, a hero 
of whom the little we know takes us back to very primitive times. History 
however is altogether silent about the place until the beginning of the 
fourth century, when, to judge by the massive and imposing fortifications 
erected there, it was expected to take rank as a military station of the first 
importance. Luckily and unluckily, to the modern traveller it is the end of 
a cul-de-sac ; and thus while few have heard of it, and fewer visit it, it may 
remain undisturbed for many years—a place, for those who have seen it, to 
marvel at and return to. 

E. F. BENSON. 





3 Xen, Hell, 5. 4:6. 4. 
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TWO SEPULCHRAL LEKYTHI. 
(PLATE XV.) 


Mr. ArtHUR Evans kindly allows me to publish two interesting white 
lekythi recently acquired for the Ashmolean Museum. The first was said 
by the vendors to come from the excavations at Eretria, the second from 
excavations at Athens itself. The particular source of them, however, is not 
a matter of great importance, since as yet no satisfactory proof has been 
adduced that the white lekythi found at Eretria were made in Euboea or 
elsewhere than at Athens. Both of our vases appear to belong to the 
regular Attic series. The plate and the cut which pertain to this article were 
both produced from photographs taken with the help of Mr. A. H. Smith’s 
ingenious invention, the cyclograph (see above, p. 192). The plate was made 
direct from a photograph, the cut drawn by Mr. F. Anderson on the basis 
of a photograph. 


VasE No. 1.—Height 15 inches (ctm. 38). (Pl. XV.) 

On shoulder, three palmettes, leaves alternately red and black. 

Over design, simple maeander. 

Design in red: stele, bound with fillets and surmounted by a kind of 
capital which supports an elaborate double acanthus and palmette: two 
rosettes on face: at foot a box. On the right a youth clad in a red 
himation, extending his right arm. On the left, a winged Nike advancing 
towards the stele, clad in chiton with diplois, holding in both hands a flat 
tray containing wreaths. 

The eyes of the figures are in profile, the eyelashes clearly marked ; the 
style is of the latter part of the fifth century. On the surface of the vase is 
a hard yellow glaze. 

The curious feature of the design is the presence of a winged figure, no 
doubt Victory, in place of the usual mourning woman. So far as I know, 
this is the only vase published with this peculiarity. It is true that in the 
Catalogue by M. Froehner of the vases and terracottas exhibited at the 
Burlington Club in 1888 it is stated that on the lekythus No, 124 a winged 
female figure appears on one side of a sepulchral stele. But those who turn 
to the photographic representation of that vase in the plates will easily 
convince themselves that this description is not altogether correct. There is 
on the shoulder of the girl by the tomb what appears at first sight to be 
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a butterfly wing, but on examination it is seen to be only the end of a 
small over-garment fluttering in the wind, like the flying chlamys so com- 
monly represented in vase-paintings and sculptural reliefs. Mr. Bosanquet 
is good enough to inform me that among the vases from Eretria in the 
Museum at Athens is a small and conventionally drawn lekythus (No. 
2013) on which a winged figure appears in the place of a female mourner. 
I know of no other instance. 

We must briefly consider what meaning was probably attached to the 
design by the artist who painted it. I think we may decisively reject the 
notion which might suggest itself that the winged lady is the soul of the 
deceased. When svuls are represented on these lekythi they are of very 
minute size. Moreover the winged figure is clearly bringing offerings, and 
can scarcely be the deceased person to whom offerings are brought, It is 
by no means impossible that the other attendant at the grave, the young 
man, may represent the occupant of the tomb. Several instances may be 
found in which the deceased is not seated on the steps of the stele, but 
standing beside it. But the winged figure is certainly not the soul of the dead. 

It is in fact quite clear that she is, as I have described her, a Victory, 
Her attitude is charming, and her form well-drawn, in spite of a little 
clumsiness in the legs and feet. The position is not quite that of any of the 
Victories in the balustrade of the temple of Athena Nike; and in fact the 
vase is probably of somewhat earlier date than that balustrade. But the 
vase-painting and the relief belong to kindred schools of design, and alike 
indicate a tendency of Athenian art at the time. This is the tendency to 
bring in, wherever it may suitably be done, figures of Victory engaged in a 
number of the offices really carried out by mortals. In the balustrade, Victories 
lead a bull to sacrifice and erect a trophy in honour of some Athenian victory. 
The instances in which Nike in vase-paintings and reliefs brings the wreath 
to an athletic victor are too numerous to mention. It need not therefore in 
any way surprise us to find Victory bringing wreaths also to the grave of 
some distinguished person, very probably a winner in the games. 

We may illustrate the substitution of Nike for an ordinary female figure 
by the comparison of another set of vases. On two vases of Berlin, one red- 
figured and one white,! we have the same design, a woman at a fountain, 
stooping to lift a hydria. On a lekythus at Athens* a similar figure appears 
in the same attitude, but with wings. 

Before quitting this vase I must remove the fears of those who may 
suspect that some part of the design may be due to the ever increasing skill 
of the modern Athenian dealer in antiquities. At my request Mr. Evans 
has had the vase washed with water, and even in some parts touched with 
diluted acid, in order to make sure of the antiquity of the drawing: and the 
vase has sustained this treatment without suffering any injury, or losing a 
line of the design. 





1 Arch. Jahrb, 1895, Anzeiger, p. 40, Nos. 44 and 45. 
2 Benndorf, Griech. u. Sicil. Vasenb. xxiii. 2. 
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VasE No. 2.—Height 11? inches (ctm. 28°4). 

On shoulder, three palmettes with leaves alternately red and black. 

Over design, simple maeander. 

Stele, drawn aslant, surmounted by acanthus. On the right; a youth 
clad in himation, drawn only in outline ; his right hand rests on some object, 
apparently a distaff, which rests on the step of the stele. On the left} a 
female figure clad in dark chiton bound with white girdle ;*she holds a small 
bier which contains the body of a dead child, the head,.disproportionately 
large, the eyes apparently closed. A fragment of the coverlet falls from the 
bier. A lyre hangs above in the background. 





Fre, ‘1, 


In several details of ornament this. vase resembles the first, but the 
drawing is more careless. The date cannot be much later. 

In this case also the interest of the vase arises from an unusual 
peculiarity of the design, the corpse of the child. The drawing of it is very 
unsuccessful, the head is too large, and the body unnaturally flattened. This 
latter peculiarity however may be seen in the drawing of many prothesis 
vases, though in not so extreme a degree. In our vase the bier is but little 
larger or deeper than the flat tray in which wreaths and lekythi are commonly 
brought to the tomb; yet the artist has made his purpose quite clear. It is 
no tray turned into a bier by slight modifications, but a bier which the hand 
of the draughtsman, evidently a very unskilful and careless workman, has 
made nearly in the likeness of the usual tray. 

The meaning of this picture also must be briefly considered, although in 
this case it is not easy to reach a definite opinion. Is the grave, like so many 





3 ¢.g. Dumont, Cér. de la Gréce propre, i. pl.. pl. 33: Md.J. viii. 4: Heydemann, Griech. 
32: Benndorf, Griech. und Sicil. Vasenbilder, Vasenbilder, xii. 11. 
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at Athens, that of a young mother who died in childbirth? In that case no 
doubt it would not be unnatural that the infant for which she gave her life 
should appear by the stele. It may be supposed that the child which did not 
long survive its mother is brought to the grave by the nurse, while the young 
husband brings the distaff of his lost wife. Both infant and distaff may well 
have found a place in the grave, the place of which is marked by the stele: 
very appropriately therefore they may figure with the lyre as dedications or 
offerings at the tomb. I can suggest no better interpretation than this; to 
which the main objection seems to be that it supposes in the painter of the 
lekythus a special reference to the circumstances of the particular death, a 
thing somewhat unusual at Athens even in the case of grave-reliefs, and still 
more unusual in the case of sepulchral vases. Such reference is out of the 
lines of the higher Attic art. But the painter of our vase is evidently an 
ill-trained or inexperienced man, as the defects in his drawing clearly show ; 
and such a man would be more likely to violate the ordinary rules of Athenian 
convention than an artist of more experience. 

It is in fact the narrow limits of received conventions which make the 
large series of Athenian lekythi with white ground somewhat uninteresting 
in spite of the beauty of the drawing and the charm of the designs. It is 
pleasant to find, as in the two vases before us, that even at Athens the strict 
rules of artistic precedent were occasionally violated, and interesting variations 
introduced. These variations are in our two vases in diametrically opposite 
directions. The artist of the second vase varies in the direction of the 
admission in his design of circumstances peculiar to an individual case ; the 
very much more highly educated artist of the first vase varies in the direction 
of unusual generalization and ideality, a human mourner being replaced by a 
figure which embodies rather the general principle of mourning, and of 
offerings to the dead. 


PERCY GARDNER. 
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